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PRTS^AC 1 ? I. 



Like most prefaces, the one before you waB not "made 
"before" but after the body of the work wa» pOMpleto. i»or that 
reason, taking into account also how the work had progressed and 
the two-fold purpose I had gradually cone to hope it would serve, 
it seeded advisable to make the preface also two-fold. 

ThuB it will >'8 seen that the fi-st preface 1b written 
partly in response to the repented insistence of a number of my 
follow-students that I include in sone fashion a statement of the 
various degrees and vicissitudes through which this study has 
progressed to its present foriu and of the method employed in 
gathering material and in arriving at, and checking up, conclu- 
sions and in converting each of the so-called "degrees" into its 
successor . 

'eo ute of a feeling that these students' insistence 
arose out of a real need to grasp at leapt one person's actual 
asthod of studying a corCTunity and hecause I rayself shared that 
need at many of the steps of this work and found in none of the 

theses cited for reference quite what filled that want for 

these reasons I offer the following outline of method, 

I offer it however with a caution. Ho method is at its 
best so impregnable as to serve all cases without individual mod- 
ification. If the reader he able to grasp the spirit rather than 

the letter of my work to perceive the aim of thoroughness, of 

just analysis, of careful terminology, of conclusions evaluated 
by the statement of the sources on which they are based, and above 
all these, the submerging of onesself so genuinely in interest in 
the study that though one be, as the writer was, tied for hours 
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a day to utterly different work, yet over is tho mind alert to 
grasp and null from every unexpected source fresh impetus to 

further insight and further search if such he the reader's 

insight into my metiiod, into what has seemed to me the dynamics 
of my study of Long Island City, then I ahull feel justified 
in offering the following outline of the authorship of this paper 
with the hope that it will he as a pebble thrown into a stream, 
that boss of its widening ripples nay reach some student who 
feels as I did the need of eujriething to start one toward an int- 
erest and a method of one's own. 

I think the initial rveason for my choosing Astoria for 
a community study was the fact that, i i vi.-.j, there, I had long hoe i 
av/are of local sentiment connoted hy the term w Hil2 v olkr. " . I was 
curious to learn how sociology would view rotch a fact. Soon I 
became aware that Astoria was inextricably linked with five other 
sections. It could not lie affectively studied without taking into 
account the vh o 1 e of Long Island City. 

I confess that I was pretty firmly imbued wir.h the 
popular notion that no town could he more a "place-to-g t-out-of- 
as-<iUickly-aB-pOB8ihle» than hong Island City. Yet I could not 
but realize that there had been rapid changes in the city's popu- 
lation, both in numbers and in nationality, rapid growth of man- 
ufactures, real estate booms, and changes in the habits and 
customs of the people that implied also now ambitions; that now 
"transportation" was the key word to conversation in any local 
gathering* ""as there some relation of cause and effect to be 
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discovered? 

I. In ■beginning the study the outline contained in 
Dr. Biddings ' "Principles of Sociology" (the pamphlet) was used 
as a guide in making a sort of card-indexed noting of the facts of 
sociological import in the con-mnity . Practical difficulties 
arose at once. To understand the "Kill "oiks" of Astoria and 
"Irishtown" at the foot of the hill one must know not only the 
topography of the Hill section hut also the ancestry and earlier 
mode of living of the Hill people. The present feeling of half- 
respectful commiseration or distinct intolerance of the later set- 
tlers for the earlier is comprehensible only when the great chang- 
es in the maBS and character of recent populations is understood. 

Ro at once the question of chronology and history arose. 
Could one period he isolated for study' If so, of what value 
would such a study >>o? Or must one dip into past eras, loss 
and let.!- sparingly as recency of time and availability of data 
warrant" 

On the whole the topics of the outline wore psycholog- 
ical. In this town of over 150,000 inhabitants the status of the 
social mind soon appeared too complex for trustworthy analysis. 
Merely to get well started, then, I listed under Bach of the 
topics of the outline those facts, or sorts of facts that seemed 
to me to throw light on the topic. lr ery soon 1 found that while 
one topic might require data from several supposedly distinct 
sources, often one series of data would yield partial explanation 
of several topics. In the end it came' to he a matter of taking 
what data was available and, using great care not to draw infer- 
ences too hastily, of working out a system of cross reference so 
that an; data could he at hand instantly. 

The final assemblage of data showed it to ho of two 
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eorta: historical and statistical. 

Historic data was derived mainly from secondary sourcss, for such 
wore available of fair accuracy and at that time no thought was 
held of nuking either a lengthy or scientifically accurate study. 
Later recourse was had to earlier sources but personal acquaint- 
ance with trie author of the most recent history of Long Island 
City led ma to credit the carefulness of his lahors. 

Change crowds faster and loons larger in the recent 
past, "municipal integration renders data more available for close 
study so the "cross-section" studios of industrial conditions and 

. population strata are more nearly accurate in method. 

The expenditure of time on this eection was vastly 
disproportionate to the printed space resulting. It was no 
exceptional thing to spend several afternoons tracing up none 
slight, obscure clue that might yield just the data to clinch an 
hypothesis or "light prove utterly worthless. The early hours of 

mere browsing Be eking any sort of fact for the card study that 

would serve as a lever to further effort, were succeeded by a 
period of more and more concise questioning and search as the 
needs of the study clarified themselves. It is difficult to 
describe the deviousness of the ways by which I gained knowledge 
where to find all Borts of facts. It necessitated numerous 
letters to city, state, and national officials and to private 

parties in many capacities all of which received surprisingly 

careful and courteous answers, usually ending however with the 
query "that on earth do you want to know for?" 

Personal interviews with editors, doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, business "ten, etc etc, caused me to gain in brevity of 
stated request, and statement of my problem. Often I preferred to 

.make two trips to the same person for two sets of data, finding 



that the accuracy and def initenoBS thereby gained offset the 
seeming Iobs of tine. Hsvur was a comment on tradition or cus- 
tom accented without, f'.r'her substantiation or modif:' cation . 

T-Cuch tatoHigont assistance was rendered by the force 
of three public libraries but even with these who had training for 
this sort of help I realized the necessity for brevity, definite 
questions, careful repetitions, and for clearly written notes of 
what I sought (so 'inch tiara easily does one (tramp the written than 
the spoiton word), and above all, for patience and the science of 
using interludes of waiting for relaxation rather than for rest- 
less fuming over delays, 

Frequently an interview secured at some sacrifice of 
time or convoniehc 1 would serve merely to reiterate facts consid- 
ered already '/ell established . The greatest difficulty was in 
training onesself to such close attention that the important item- 
of an interview "light he jotted down soon after and at the sane 
lias to cultivate a sort of subconscious memory of the seemingly 
insignificant parts of the interview so that at future need they 
would respond automatically . In this sort of memory I found lay 
many of the clues whose significance was revealed later when I 
was Borting and studying the material collected. 

Incidental to the "card-study", practice was gained in 
sorting and tabulating data so that at need I could lay "y hand 
on any desired fact. 1 system of cross-ref ersncoB was devised to 
save duplication of data ap, lying to several topics. Borne prac- 
tice waB had also in graphing as a convenient neenB of ascertain- 
ing the inferences of multiple causation. Graphs were checked 
by written and oral opinions of considered worth and also by 
various statistical methods acquired in connection with other 
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departmental couraas. (See Chapter v , following) 

On surrendering these cards for nid-year crediting ray 

chief feeling was that now I had cleared the underbrush the real 

cons tri'Ctive #ork lay hntoro net. The curd study has never boon 
abandoned, hut during the second semester has kept 141 x'.th the 
ne-.ser at tack on the j. rob lan of Long Island City with *id*r scope 
and has been topically enlarged to fit my reorganization of the 
subject-matter. It h'13 been an efficient aid throughout, both as 
a source and check of data employed in writing the sketch. 

All this dealing with extensive data served merely to 
-lake a little more concrete the more or less subconscious observ- 
ations, due to long residence in the community, thai; were My 
asset at tie outset of this study. In no sense, however, did 
I set up these convictions as hypotheses ,0 he substantiated, 
for- was there sufficient understanding, at that time, of socio- 
logical cneory for rjy town-study to be & fitting of fact to the- 
ory. Rather was I subject ta frequent surprise and incentive in 
being suddenly confronted, on the fitting together of a scattered 
train of da'. 1, by a typical exemplification of some broad socio- 
logical principle . 

This marked t no completion of the first stage in the 
study. It was a matter of four months labor. The next step was 
covered in come twenty hours at very high pressure. 

II. 'or another course, I took this Card-study vmich had 
so pigued my interest and desire to work it out thoroughly, and 
using a departmental questional™, sought to find nut with regard 
to the communi ty 

1. common interests and their sources 

2. methods of cooperation 

o. group inclusion and exclusion 
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4. group discipline 

5. group achievement 

Group interests fell naturally into six classes canter- 
ing around the homo, school, church, gov't, and public health and 
wall, "ethods of cooperation were traced upward fron use and 
adaptation of situation and natural resources, through resulting 
Industrial development with the social changes incident thereto, 
the iffoots of cooperation on the eoplo themselves, changes in 
the kind of incoming population and new antagonisms and assistance 
to the . resent indications of an a;vakeoing social concept, evolv- 
ing group consciousness, the appearance of leaders, and concentra- 
tion and development. ".roup discipline was obtained through cus- 
tom, law, political organization, social ostracism, newspaper and 
pulpit. Croup achievement seemed to he epitomized in the word 
"Opportunity" . 

Thus did the community study tak ; some measure of form. 
Tom unsatisfactory this form was is shown hy the fact that I still 
continued to labor at some of the disputable statistical problems 
and felt keenly that some other organization would yield a clearer 
conception of what the town's evolution had been and what its pro- 
gress had cost. Interlinear notes, corrected figures, additional 
graphs, tentative conclusions and frequent marginal question marks 
attest my own dissatisfaction with this stage of the study. 

Concurrently with all this somewhat fluctuating analy- 
sis of Long Island City's growth ray knowledge of sociological 
theory was increasing. Still it was always mainly subconscious-- 

,jf the tissue of my tha'ts about the town yet seldom of the 

pattern, giving insight into the meaning of observed social 

phenomena yet not limiting my method of selection and arrangement, 
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revoalad probably -lore in the; sum-in: up and the preface than in 
the :aain terminology of the survey. 

III. Practically tho whole of this hastily organized January 
report, was embodied in one read some weeks later in Bon.inar . 
This was of quite different organization. The idea of evolution 
was then clearly in r.ind and the study had progressed sufficiently 
to hav' the evolutionary process revealed quite positively in the 
economic field. 

A fortunate chance at this time threw in ay way on the 
saao day "Or. aiddings' chapter on the Ideals of the "rations and 
" " i s s Addaras ' "Hewer Ideals of Peace". Two more opposite roads of 
reaching the sane goal could hardly he found. As such these seem 
worthy of "brief quotation here. 

America has corae to he viewed as a land of prniso 

wherein world forces are at work forces as old as history itself 

social evolutionary fo-ces which in different nations and at 

different times have been repeatedly recapitulated in the west- 
ward a.-, tension of civilization each recapitulation "bringing to 

consciousness a higher and higher social ideal. 

There are three such phases to the modern ideal 

yirs t Liberty: with restraint where needful; typified "by 

England's attainment of civil liberty and high individualist!, due 
to her development of invention and industrialism combined with 
the establishment of Protestantism. 

Secon d Kquality : as an abstract ideal; tho philosophic 

Romanticism of 1 5th Century 'ranee where industrialism was in- 
fluenced by the stamping out of Protestantism and by political 
experimentation on a large and revolutionary scale. 
Third Universalized Equity: a product of an attempted synthe- 
sis of the two foregoing phases of the ideal, producing modern 
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humanitarianism wherein a vision of the inherent "Rood" in human 
kind laads to an attempt to take, not the French philosophers ' 
"natural man" who never existed outside the minds of the philos- 
ophers hut the actual man as found under changing conditions of 
modern industrialism and, working according to attested processes 
of social evolution, seeks merely to aid and hasten inevitable 
progress . 

Dr. biddings states this new idealism from the histor- 
ical point of view (chap. 19 "Democracy and Umpire"), showing the 

continuity of the process from din pro-historic ages the 

gradual progressiv eness of the process and its culmination to 
date in America, seeing in the very heterogeneity of America as 
to race, religion and economic status the greatest source of 
future progress. 

Miss Addaras reaches the Bane general conception working 
up to it from daily contact with the maBS of American heterogenei- 
ty at its crudeBt point, the immigrant quarter of a large city. 

Immigration presupposes some sort of individual ideal some sor'. 

of personal revolt against existing conditions. And sinee so many 
individual ideals must cone into practical contact hero in the 
mere struggle for existence under modern city conditions of living 
and industrial competition, the immigrant population boc.mes the 
focal point for the actual genesis of the newer cosmopolitanism 
of the "universal ideal". 

Analysis of these two arguments above briefly cited 
served to strengthen my growing conviction that to adequately 
study a community of considerable size and long years of history, 
one must combine theBO two methods. Accordingly I have used both 
a knowledge, historically, of the successive peoples that c:jne to 
the community, their traditions, customs, and motives of 
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immigration which are deep-saated in the spiritual history of 
18th Century Europe and of the history of thoso peoples after 
they settled in Long Island City; and from the contemporaneous 
point of view I have attempted to study cross sections of the 
present social situation to obtain a revelation of the decree of 
progress attained, the ideals embodied in that progress (not in 
theory hut in actual existence) and finally, if possible, the 
trend of future progress. 

In the course of organizing this report arose the con- 
viction that sociology is a study of very practical import aside 
from the obvious assistance it lends to the social economist and 
social legislator. Somewhat of the content of this conviction 
and the Bources thereof are indicated in the second preface. 

This seminar report contained little new data but shows 
the affect or rather result of soma thirty-five hours close con- 
centration, when, being free from the former limits of outline or 
quustionaire, a more integrated conception of the community's evo- 
lution grew apace. The Beiilnar report contained practically all of 
the material of the Januay paper and added thereto notes of prac- 
tically all that has been the subject of inquiry and study since. 

IV. In detail, the addad months of labor have rounded out 
many weak or incomplete sections, added a new analysis of Industry 
with much new data, the chapters on education and religion and 
government. The chapter on environment is a culling of facts from 
many sources, long known and taken cognizance of hut not hitherto 
arranged. 

The conviction that Long Island City is a type of Amer- 
ican town evolution was noted as a question in the seminar report. 
It has since become a conviction and so forms at once the 



crux of this last analysis, and the thesis . 

(see chapter XIII.) 
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A little word of recognition Boeia not amiss here. 
■Each of the reorganizations through which this work has gone and 
which have been laughingly termed "degrees" by fellow-students 
who have followed it up, has been due to Bona BUdden vitalization. 
A Btudent's question, a doubting faculty comment on some point of 
method or some inference, the inspiration of a well written arti- 
cle, of a seminar discussion upon some other thesis, of a small 

group of earnest co-workers in the statistical field above all 

theBa, the personality of the professors in charge of my major 
subject. Inspiration is not so of ten-met- wi th a commodity, and 
for the bounteous supply afforded the wri ter during the year 
my sincere thanks is rendered. 
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PRSTACT II. 

This pireface is addressed to the rsader at large what- 
ever hie reason for reading this study, .tike the previous preface 

I offer it with a suggestion that you road it before the study, 

and again more carefully afterward. It will thus serve not only 
to focuB thought on the general outlines of the study ere it is 
read hut at the second scanning will servo, together with Preface 
I, as a summary of the trend of American town evolution is typi- 
fied in that of Long Island City. In the light of the detailed 
analyses it is hoped that the terminology of the prefaces will 
appear aptly chosen and well weighted with, fact and significance. 

I have lived in this town nearly a quarter century and 
have soon many of the changes noted take place. Yet I was scarce- 
ly prepared for the very genuine interest which my survey has 
aroused in those who have cone to know of it. Pastor, contractor, 
lawyer, politician, principals and teachers, librarians, doctors 
and a resident of eighty years in the community, all have ex- 
pressed the desire to read the completed survey. Each avowed the 
reason that our cily conditions were now so complex one could not 
really "fit in" most efficiently unless Borne such knowledge as I 
Bought was available for thought and study. As one librarian 
phrased it, "We are carefully taught to read the character and 

trend of a book almost at a "lance but who helps us to read 

the people we must deal with across the desk; who gives us the 
means aid the skill to understand the social background of these 
children whom we must teach with stories'" 

Thus the practical significance of sociology came to me. 
In otJiir fields Ihan the ministry and pedagogy the need is being 
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f«lt for sociological data and sociological Inference. 

All the nore need then for extraordinary care being used 
by the student lest methods ho used unskillfully , inference drawn 
unjustifiably or data ill collected no that the real value and 
practicality of the sociological survey he thereby discredited in 
those very fields "/here the need for it is greatest . 

A further question of practical import cones to mind. 
Courses of sociological bias are becoming gradually an elective in 
the prominent colleges; the interest of women seeris especially 
turning in this direction. How far dorm the educational scale 
ought this influence to work? Rone rather skillfully managed Hig> 
School courses on local history and current events have seemed to 
gain power from the sociological bias (of course very broadly used) 
th ,t has bum given the work. »* y wn drifting into history and 
lat-sr sociology as specialties is in part due to one such course. 
Moreover I have seen boys of fourteen or so, incorrigibles (so- 
called) who were lost to every conflicting interest whan given a 
volume of Dole's "The American Citizen" which discusses the boy's 
privilege and duty as a m«Vjr of the family, a gang member, a 
town citizen, and a citizen of state and nation, all in such sim- 
ple language and faiiiliar detail that the boy oartiio I fail to have 
more self-respect and a little clearer notion of bin place in 'oho 
world . 

The key-note to the practical value of sociology seems 
to me to lie in the fact that while education, philosophy, relig- 
ion, industry, all see more or lose clearly the truths of their 
various corners of life, sociology manages to throw all phaseB of 
man's existence in connection with his fellow nan into an integral 
concept, and gives to each and all of us a working perspective 
"to see life truly, to see it whole". 
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We hear bo often now the cry "efficiency". What more Id 
efficiency than knowing one's place in the social structure, real- 
izing one's opportunities, possessing ability to neat the demands 
of place and of opportunity with skill, and a realization of the 
social obligations which contact, mutual assistance, even antago- 
nist lay umoi us. Understanding is so slow to spring in our 
changing and se-ii-alien population. Yet real unders tanding, not 
philanthropic Bentlmentalism or slavish toadying, is tho most 
swift and powerful lever, once aroused, for Americanization and 
progress . 

How far would sympathetic and concrete knowledge of the 
eoniunity or communities one passes one's days in convert what 
KIbb Addams calls the "spiritual waste" (p 39, fewer Ideals) of 
our heterogenous population into legitimate channels of true 
patriotism, ready to tolerate and cooperate, inHtoad of into the 
sectionalism and strife of unintellige nt unionism, bosBism, graft, 
and juvenile contempt for law, religion and custom which are the 
universally recognized blotB on our American escutcheon? 

"If thus could come a study of origins, of survivals, of 

paths of liaBt resistance refining an industrial ago through 

the people and experiences which really belong to it then would 

surely result a reviving enthusiasm for human life and its possi- 
bilities which would in turn react upon the ideals of government". 

Would not the gradual substitution of the higher ideals 
that such knowledge would engender tend to submerge thOBO partic- 
ulars of unlikeness within tho group which tend to disruption? 
Would it not at the same time normally foBter that development of 
individual variation around a consciouB "mode" of social ideals 
and like-mindednesB which tends to successful experimentation and 
the gradual growth of a working plan of concerted action which, 
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■based upon the firm ground of mutual aid and tolerance, would 
lead in the lone; run to social progress without the wasteful ex- 
periments and emotional crises which have heretofore characterized 

tho struggle to develop an American People as a product of the 
vital process of amalgamation'' 

What do we want the term "American" to nonn to our 
children? 'ffhat to the children of the nan who toilB beside or 
for us? Is there no obligation upon us who go before to render 
these children some concrete conception of what they Rain by bein «, 
American citizens, and of the duties which that citizenship im- 
plies and obligates? Duties, these, beginning in little home 
circles, and stretching through the days and years, through 
school, work and play, through toil, through religion, through 
every contact with our fellow-man and woman. 

After all it } B tho children, as well us those whose 
burdens may be nan-size and their carrying capacity dwarf, who 
must be influenced toward more dynamic ideals if we seek to evolve 
a progressive American citizenship. Then shall we find the 
citizen who iB truly "civis" (called) "civitas" (to share the 
common ivealth) . 
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PART I - HISTORICAL 
I. Settlement (about 1858) to Civil War (16(35) 
II. Incorporation (1670) to data (1912) 
III. Environmontal factors in town BTOlutlon 
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PART I HISTORICAL. 

Chapter I is a brief re suns of the earlier history of 
Long Island City from settlement, during Butch occupation of Uew 
Amsterdam, to the era of the Civil War. Lacking an understanding 
of this, the peculiar social, industrial and political conditions 
since obtaining appear in grotesquely distorted perspective fully 
warranting the scarcely outlived onus which the early years of 
incorporate town existence fastened on the city. 

Seen as a whole the early inhabitants known as to 

nationality, creed, life and customs; the old families traced in 
their rise, interrainglings and blotting-out among the newer ele- 
ments; the environmental factors in the town'B evolution noted; 
the reflection of surrounding community life; the interplay of 
settled and immigrant peoples; the influence not only of nearby 
Manhattan and Brooklyn but of state and national and even inter- 
national forces, political and economic knowing these facts and 

forces and only in knowing thera can one obtain any working per- 
spective or reliable focus for studying the later period after 
incorporation. 

Chapter II traces this later evolution. "Especial stress- 
is laid upon recent and even current conditions partly because 
data is more available for scientific discussion and partly be- 
cause the present Beems to be a tine of change, of unquiet, of 
hop::, as j f the town had come to the verge of a momentous era in 
its life. We feel compelled to ask not only "Whence" hut also 
•Whither". 

Chapter III departs slightly from the strictly histori- 
cal attitude and treatment. Environment Beems to have had a 
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sufficiently large share in the molding of this community's growth 
to warrant separate discussion. In fact it is hard to determine 
in given circumstances of development whether environment or the 
intrinsic featuree of the community played a larger part; espec- 
ially is this true if we accept the inclusion in the term envir- 
onment of the psychological and sociological factors as well as 
the purely physical . 
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CHAPTER I. SStTLEMBOT. ..TO CIVIL WAR. 

Long Island City is Bituated in the northwest corner of 
Long Island which juts eastward from the southern extremity of 
Hew York state one hundred and fifty miles into the Atlantic Ocean 
Toft-sther with the Jersey coast and Staten Island Long Island forms 
one of the finest harbors on the coast. Manhattan Island, long 
and slender, lies between the Palisades of Jersey and Long Inland 
City. Thus Ion;; Island City is separated from Manhattan by the 
TSaet Riv r which at this point is about one and one-half miles 
wide, Long Island City is co-extensive with the Tlrst Ward of the 
Borough of Queens, City of lew York. 

This town has had a curious history, having pasned 
through successive otages from pioneer life to the psoudo-netro- 
politan conditions of a 1 surge suburban section of the Metropolis 
of the continent. 

To Long Island City cans, during the earlier fornativo 
period of TSnglish and French national consciousness, groups of men 
and women who sought in Train in either country the practice of 
existence under the more advanced conceptions of these embryonic 
national ideals. 

Early settlement was made at the time of Dutch occupa- 
tion of Tew Amsterdam (1638) a number of farm-sett] .amenta, usual 

ly one well-to-do landowner who gave his name to a locality o.g. 

Halle tt ' s Cove, Green's Hook, Dominie's Hook etc., and around 
whom there clustered a number of out-plantations. Eventually 
there were about 25 farms in the territory now L.I. City. Some of 
the old farm houses are still in existence, objects of veneration 
or of swarming habitat according as possession is retained in the 
direct lineage or long since released to the poorer foreign tenant 
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Each of these Battlements was more or leBS a small feu- 
dal domain with title based on English or Dutch grant or purchase 
from the Indians. Later t." e River section, Ravenswood and Astoria, 

became the resort of Dutch merchants of financial and social stand- 
in/; in search of suburban residences. Heligious, political or 
economic difficulties had driven these colonists here from Europe 
and the 'Tew Kr.glar.d Colonies, In each of these little communities 
there developed a group feel in;: and interest which in later times 
became the basis for the neighborhoods known ;-.s Hunters Point, 
Ravens wood, Astoria, Btainway, Dutch Kills avid BlifiBVille. 

The community interest van nearly similar in each in- 
stance . It was based partly on the fact that all were pioneers, 
seeking freedom from conditions intolerable in their former homes. 
They -vers subject in coa-ioa to the rigors and terrors of a new 
land; dependent almost entirely upon economic production within 
the group ind tie home; preserving at great odds what remnants 
possible of civilization and of folk-ways made dear by lor.;- famil- 
iarity; accommodating themselves to new and trying conditions for 
the sa'rce of a principle or a hope. 

One perceives how it was the conditions of congregation, 
of actual contact in a common struggle for existence which brought 
out the underlying consciousness of likeness and suhmor^od through 
daily necessity those personal differences that under the more 
established condi lions ■ Of living across the water had b-'en the 
means of ostracising these individuals and concentrating them in 
the Sew 1J 'orld. 

"Between the several centers of Settlement there were 
differences of nationality. Hallstt'B Cove was mainly English, 
the others .mainly Dutch, with an inter.iin.aing of Swedes, French 
Huguenots of Dutch extraction and native Indians. 
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A word as to those early settlors. The Dutch were 

religious refuges* and occasional aea-farers hard}' folk, 

Y/ith i,rua Surghar steadfastness and loyalty. Their nanes, 

Boeardua (Bogart), Bitmarsen (Bitaare), Jansien (.Tans) , 
Payntar, Van Alst, Van Pelt, Van Faartens, Svydara, Kouwanho- 
ven, etc., lone since have keen perpetuated in f.Vbreviated forn 
in the naraee of the city streets. 

Likewise we find the nanee of the early Bnglieh 

Bettlers. They too were political and religious refugees - 

Hun.ar, Hallett, Blfiokwall, Rrttttnall, Ealsey, HuiM>cn> Hewlett, 
Bemaet.t, etc. Qrant Thorburn was i. Sootchnan and he gathered 
othore of his ilk ahoy t him and his extensive gardens and nur- 
series in Eavonswood. 

P rench Hugenote there were, who cane hither by way 
of hoyden and other Butoh cities. "any of than had Butch hlood 
in their veins. These were augmented hy Yenoh fron Nova Scotia 
who were expatriated during the French and Indian ^:tr and came 
hither in considerable numbers. Jean f'erady, BeBevolee, 
Bragaw, Kapelyea, Lathrop, Polheraus, "or roll, Buryea, Dewitt, 
and AZsop vera some of these whose nmM are given to our streets. 

* curious fact is noted. Though all of these street 
names have been superseded in the case of our main thoroughfares 
by official, numerical designation, residents still cling to the 
old names and business people are compelled to he familiar with 
both sets of names . 
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Tha only occupational interest prior to the Revolution 
beside agriculture and such local industries as milling, briok- 
making, blaoksmi thing, etc. where production was limited strictly 
by local needs, was that of wampum-making from the small shells that 
were plentiful on the shores. Commercially this industry was 
limited to the locality known as the Pour Bouwery, now Eteinway. 
The fact of sudi an industry in the hands of white men testifies 
to the more intricate system of exchange which white men institu- 
ted even in dealings with the natives. Wampum is mentioned as a 
medium of exchange between the white men themselves, a necessity 
in days when no established government was at hand to effect ooin- 
age of metals . 

Such questions as the school, the church, politics or 
public morals, in those pioneer dayB never reached the proportions 
of a ; ublic issue in the sense that they have since done so. 

Greatest liberty was accorded partly because it waB liberty 

of one sort or other that all had come to seek and even more 
because the spread of the land, its fertility, the small popula- 
tion (to a large extent homogenous and within localities isolated 
by lick of communication facilities) and the fairly comfortable 
circumstances of living of most of the families, precluded the 
precipitation of crises likely to provoke dogmatic taboo of anyone'* 
cherished liberties. 

After the Revolution, during which the whole section was 
liable to the terrors und depredationB incident to the quartering 
and conflict of hostile armies, we find a more definite local spir- 
it growing up, most notably in Hunter's Point, Hallott's Cove and 
Stainway, duo in each case to a different type of instigation. 

Astoria the name dates from the incorporation 
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of what were practically the outlying farms of Hallett's Cove by an 
act of legislature, 1839. This was the only section that reached 
the point of incorporation alone. It was due to the public spirit- 
ed activity of Stephen Halsey whose name is honorably connected 
with every enterprise for public benefit or expansion for the suc- 
ceeding thirty- two years. During this period a public ferry by 
sailing vessel to Manhattan, a fire-company, turnpikes to T?i„shi. n g 
and Williamsburg, two churches, a school, and a Oas Companj' were 
items of common interest to dwell ore of Astoria. "Each of these 
enterprises benefited other nearby sections as well, furnishing the 
first bonds of group interest which later ripened into a larger 
consciousness and Long Island City's incorporation. 

Hunter's Point Here the source of community interest 

after the Revolution was to be found in the exploitive projects in 
that section by the Trustees of Union College in Schenectady, N.Y. 
who after purchase in the region of Dominie's Hook under the title 
of the "Nott Trust" and the "Hunter's Point Trust", rendered thie 
speculation productive (for the establishment of and maintenance of 
lectureships, fellowships and scholarships, apparatus, etc. at the 
college) by the expenditure of more than $800,000 on docks, made- 
land, shore-extension etc. After 1884 larger enterprises were 

financed in whole or part 75ast River Ferry Co., the Long Island 

Railroad, a school, two miles of bulkheads and docks along the 
East -liver and Hewtown Creek, seven miles of turnpike to Flushing, 
a County Court Houue, the passage of an improvement Act and most 
of the important industrial ventures of the citizens of the Point. 

The name of Steinway is derived from the group of men, 
father and sons, whose determined efforts to establish a manufac- 
turing business independent to the greatest possible degree of the 
difficulties incident to a large plant within city limits resulted 
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in an eoonomie policy long since past the experimental stage 

which having had its inception in labor troubles, in 1369 1872, 

has reached at the present writing the integration of a high degree 
of community spirit hased however on the constant leadership and 
incentive of the personality and policies and generosity of the 
members of the firm of Steinway ft Sons. 

Steinway is the only section that Beams to have taken 
any real initiative with reference to cooperation with larger 
groups than lew York City. This has been accomplished through the 
medium of Mr. William Steinway, the fame of whose pianos and the 
larganesB of whose public spirit has led him to become chairman of 
national and international conferences of one sort and another, 
president or active member of societies without number on both 
sides of the Ocean. One can readily sea how the activities of Buchj 
a citizen would produce a definite line of common interests among 
the people of his community. 

The natural growth of the six original groups of out- 
plantations brought them into touch with each other and, with the 
increasing facilities of transportation due to Union College, Mr, 
Ttalsoy and the Steinways, there gradually arose in the minds of a 
few citizens the idea of including all six sections in a city (1853) 
This idea was popularized by the "long Island City Star" just then 
established (11*35) The plan met with considerable opposition from 
Astorians for that section possessed the good roads, sewers, etc. 
that th : J others hoped to acquire through State aid through incor- 
poration. Public feeling ran high for a time but approval was suf- 
ficiently expressed to win executive sanction and Long Island City 
was incorporated in 1870. Its very simple charter proved immedi- 
ately entirely inadequate to th': growing city, though it served the 
purpose of creating an organic bond between the several villages. 
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The period of its reTision with the incident "political bonanza" 
exploitation created a beginning of community interest within the 
new "city-unit" ae evinced in the procuring of legislative aboli- 
tion of some of the worst features of the revised charter and the 
inception of public effort to accomplish the building of a bridge 
over Hlackwells Island to Manhattan. 

The school during Revolutionary and later days was a 
matter of individual support and profit or of travel to the school 
of adjacent Newtown. The first sehoolhouse was built at Halletts 
Cove in 1721, another at Hell "rate 1754, another at Hallo Us Cove 
1762. 7ree schools were established at Astoria by Act of Legisla- 
ture, 1360, and in the city at large by Act of Incorporation, 1870. 
Two 1 urge Catholic schools have since been established. 

The strengthening of local ties led to a narrowing of the 
limits of early religious tolerance. We find Hallett fined for 
harboring a Baptist and sectarian differences arising. The first 
church was erected at Halletts Cove in 1828 for those of Episcopal 
faith. Others were erected as follows : 

1833 Dutch Reformed and Protestant Rensen Street 

1840 Catholic 118 members J't. Camel 

1345 Presbyterians alone Astoria 

1849 Episcopal (an offset of the former) St. Thomas' 

1300 " 2nd " Redeemer 

1830 Methodist Hunt or b Point Grace 

1865 Catholic also a school Hunters Point St. Mary's 

1)57 " Blissville St. Raphael's 

1857 Episcopal Hunters Point St. .Total's 

1369 Baptist East Avenue 

1370 Catholic Dutch Kills, St. Patrick's 

1371 Methodist ^ethodist T?piscopal, Third. 



1875 Reformed Dutoh Kills First 

1879 Union Church Steinway (aftarwards Reformed) 

1880 German Catholic Steinway St. Joseph' s 
1896 Sunnyside Reformed 

1890 Soman >!ethodist Dutch Kills 

aarraan Lutheran 

1909 Jewish Synagogue 

?or the present status of the churches of Lonjj Island 
ty, see a later chapter in part II. (chap. VIII.) 
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CHAPTER II. SIITCIS INCORPORATION. 

After incorporation tho most noticeable local occurronceB 
were connected, as has been indicated, with the machinations of the 
political rinc. At the oan-i tine c >rtain quiet changes of destined 
far-reaching consequences were taking "lace. These were tho 
growth of existing industries and the location of many new ones, 
the very rapid influx of a changing class of foreigners, called 
hither by indue try or public works or the chance to own a bit of 
a house and garden, the dissolving of old sectional boundaries 
by the spread of habi tations, which yore aainly of the story and 
a half type and erected under heavy mortgagee. 

At various tines rather mild real estate boons have oc- 
curred; always however lacking permanence or extent because of the 
distances involved and the lac* of transportation facilities. 
Thus transportation was the great "desideratum" in the '90's and 
the real reason for consolidation with the Greater City in 1393, 

fairly adequate trolley service had been established, 
radiating froa the L.I.R.H, ferries at the foot of Porden Ave. 
Hunters Point to Astoria by way of Ravenswood and of Thrtchkills, 
to Steinway, to Woodside, Corona, flushing, etc., and to Calvary 
Cemetery and beyond. Tho openin; of the twentieth century saw the 
completion of the steel "jack-knife" bridge over Newtown Creek. 
A ferry was maintained to 92nd St. "anhattan from Astoria. 

In spite of these transit facilities need had long been 
felt for a bridge over the ^ast River at its narrowest point, from 
Ravenswood over TUackwel? s Island. The record of efforts to make 
this project a reality covers three-quarters of a century. In 
1357 it had ooas to the point of the organization of the Long 
Island bridge Co. Several times work was actually begun for the 
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piars but lack of funds, polities, divided councils and other caus- 
es repeatedly brought those labors to naught. Austin Corbin, pres- 
ident of the L.I.R.R, system took up the bridge plan as a part of 
his scheme to establish a new Atlantic Port at T'ort Pond Bay on the 
eastern extremity of the Island and by through connection with the 
great railroad systems centering in New York make continuous travel 
to any part of the country possible. This plan was abandoned as 
far as the bridge waB concerned in 189 S . Later absorption of the 
road by the Pennsylvania R,H., interests and the projection of the 
Port "orris bridge and right of way through upper Steinway and the 
construction of four tunnels under the Mast River at 154th Street 
explain the abandonment of the bridge project for the upper sec- 
tion, finally the project was brought to completion by the long 
continued action of the town's citizens. The opening of the bridge 
to traffic had the effect of almost completely isolating the 
Hunters Point section. Only the Creek and River fronts have re- 
mained undisturbed in business. The bridge Pla.-.a has become the 
business center of the City. (See *Tott Terminal after p 38 ff) 

Long before th e construction of tr e Pennsylvania tunnels 
two tunnels were started for trolley traffic by the Steinway int- 
erests. Construction and franchise difficulties and financial de- 
pression caused them to be taken over by the Belmont interests. 
Construction was completed without the proper franchise and satis- 
factory settlement not yet having been reached between the holders 
and the city, the tunnels still lie idle, a hope and a question. 

At the present time the issue concerns the extension of 
"L" or subway systems into the borough from Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
A trolley line is also proposed from the Bridge out Thompson Ave. 
to Jamaica through a very large and as yet unsettled area. 

These added transit facilities will undoubtedly be the 
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determining factor in the future growth of the city and the boro 1 . 

That the anticipated benefits of consolidation were slow 
of aehievraent is shown by the fact that after eight years of con- 
solidation the ?ioro President's Report (1906) mentions especially 
the prob'emB of property inpr overrent and of housing the increased 
population. The opening of new sections without official topo- 
graphical lay-out is cited as causing great need of improvements 
such as street paving and sewers that the department could not 
undertake without these maps as authority. 

The Wept, of Highways (with above, 190*) reports 26 out 
of 31 contracts for grading and curbing, ate. completed in 1906. 
ThiB was 76 blocks, at an aggregate cost of nearly $47B,000 with 
a further a-nount of unfinished work, f 383, 000. during this year 
the activity of the Dept. of Sewers was entirely confined to the 

Pi ret Ward approximately $824,000. In 190'' practically the 

same suras were expended for these purposes. The daily papers for 
1912 report almost every month some similar work in progress. 
This gives Bome idea of how great the need was for municipal im- 
provement when the small city becano part of the Greater, since 
14 years of almost continued activity in this direction have not 
served to render all tactions adequately equipped with sewers, 
curbing, flagging, paving, streets opened and graded and lighted, 
water mains laid, etc. etc. The tremendous expense of all this 
has been borne by a people not many of whom had any great financial 
backing ,nd has only been possible because of the equally great 
advance in the industrial growth of the town and in the advance in 
real estate values. 
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Industrial intereBtB are rapidly gravitating to Long 
Island City and round them will grow sections of home Bites for 
the working people. Manhattan's Hast Ride will overflow to 
L, I. City's open spaceB just as soon as business in Hanhattan 
can he reached for a five-cent fare. (Note; study of population, 
Chap. IV.) 

School and church muBt follow in the town's development. 
They cannot lead. The tremendous factor of the economic situa- 
tion will long remain the one great determinant here. School and 
church may hope at best to exert a little levening of the life 
of the people through the avenue of the hone and the rising gen- 
eration. Remarks to this effect are not wanting in the conver- 
sation of the people in theBe fields. Their paramount concern 
appears to be the need for acquiring sufficient real knowledge 
of the lives of the people to vitalize new raethodB of approach. 
It iB looked upon by many as the Great Experiment, the very size 
of the problem and the ".umbers concerned makes for confusion 
and requires great daring to cope with it. 
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CHAPTER HI. ENVIRONMKHT. 

The peculiar topography of Long Island City, the coaBt 
line, the character of its soil roused some question in ny mind as 
to the geologic origin of the island. Everywhere one sees the out- 
cropping boulders that by their nunber and characteristic smooth- 
ness in the section called Blissville had always interested me 
when a child. In a report of the U.F. Geological Survey I found 
not only an interesting explanation of the presence of these 
boulders but many facts that cast light on the conditions that 

h-ive controlled in a measure the character and rate of the spread 

1 

of buildings in the various sections. 

Geologically Long Island forms part of a cretaceous out- 
crop contiguous with the northern part of New Jersey and extend- 
ing eastward .c the vicinity of Martha's v ineyard, and north onto 
the mainland of -lew York and Connecticut. Beds of sand and fine 
clay form the substructure of the Island and are responsible for 
the main topographic features. There are evidences of several 
erosion periods. All the beds are profoundly eroded and in the 
gradual subsidence following uplift a continental glacier advanced 
well toward the northern shore of Long Island and the stream from 
it deposited great beds of gravel in the old Round River valley'' 
acruBE western Long Island. ?ron the maps in this Survey ' it may 
be seen that this river channel was through the present Long Island, 
City. As the ice retreated ,m& the submergence continued beds of 

1. Geological Survey (U.S.), Professional Papers, #44 (1906) 

pp 52 — 58 

2. Ibid. 

3. See other side of page. 
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clay and final* Bands were deposited around the older upland nuclei. 
A second ice advance proceeded further to the south in weBtorn 
Long Island. Glacial deposit filled up the old Sound River chan- 
nel, deflecting the waters into the Hudson channel and the lower 
Bay and filled the near-Brooklyn sections with terminal moraine . 
Th ! s it is which we see in the gravel beds and boulders which 
are bared to view in the Blissville section every time the steam 
shovels remove one of the jutting sand hillB. Some of these 
boulders are as much as ton feet high and remarkably smooth, show- 
ing in places however the eroBive action of ancient ice. Kven the 
.Travel in this locality is marked for its peculiarly smooth grains. 

Verv little of the Island is bed- rook, what there is 
lies in Ravenswood and along the River front in Astoria, being 
contiguous with the bed-rock of which Blackwells Island, the reefs 
at Hell late, Manhattan Island and even the Jersey Palisades are 
parts. In Long Island City a little of the vertical stratifica- 
tion is visible which is so typical of 'tarihattan Island and which 
is due to glacial erosion and what is termed "folding". 

The blocking of the old river channels and formation 
of something like the present coastal contour and the redistrib- 
uting of ground-Water levels resulted in the formation of a sort 
of back-water swamp, rich in silt and loam all around the new 
water fronts. These were »;oll watered by intermittent streams 
because of the extraordinarily porous and abBOrbent nature of the 
soil. Of this character are the numerous creeks and "kills" 
which marked the town in early settlement days. They are due 
to surface run-off, to fluctuations of the ground-water plane 
after rainfall, or to tides. 
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The porous nature of the soil causes it to readily ab- 
sorb, filter and store the rain water and admirably fits It for 
furnishing large quantities of vary pure drinking water. In 1374 
the city was dependent for Water on a single large well using 
ground wat.ar. That year seven 6-inch wells to underground sources 
were driven; in l*-(8'3, 38 4-lnch -.veils were Bet at a depth of ll' ; 
to :*.; in 1394, 12 More w re driven, aaking in all three fine 
pumping stations. 

"lacial erosion in thus seen to h.we heen responsible 
for the general topograph;' t.nd soil charactoris tics and water 
oourr.ee, of the Island. The -severing of the Inland from the main- 
land (to count' met which natural condition, bo rwch human effort 
has b een expanded) is due to ancient periods of do-gl aciation v/hen 
counter-glacial forces threw up Long Island as a cretaceous out- 
crop . 

The resulting coast line may he B »tn h$ the map with 
this chapter. The city lies in the northwest corner of T.ong Isl tnd^ 
surrounded on three sides by navigable waters. Along the ^ast 
River front from Ravenswood through Astoria there was originally 
a roclcv bluff. -%iO>i of this has been leveled by man. 

The central portion, comprising the hinterland of Hunters 
Point, Baveusweod and Rteinway and Astoria rises gradually from 
low salt marshes threaded with "kills" (hence the name, Butch Kills.) 
to the sandy hills of Towtown. In early days when agriculture was 
the chief local industry, those "kills" were the main thorough- 
faros of traffic, many being navigable for several nilos. beside 
the iewto vn creek and its spur, the Dutch Kills creek, all these have 
*e in done away with by the filling up of the Hunters Point and other 
low-lying sections. Old residents remember such a meandering creek 
which crossed the city from Newtown creek in the neighborhood 
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of Calvary Cemetery, by way of Dutch Kills and lower Astoria to 
the East River at Hallette Govs. A part of the dry bod of this 

oreek is visible nsar the foot of Broadway. In its day ito tides 
Rave po%ver for the op 'ration of three aillu. 

In pioneer days the land -ran thickly forested. Early 
chronicles mention the care which the Kative.s took to keep the 
forests clear. Rattlers then found a wealth of arable land 
easily to bo cleared, and water routes for transportation to 
Irdoklyn (then c-ilied ^rsueklen) and Manhattan for the crops they 
raised wt'> comparative ease. *i thin the Units of the present 
City little remains of the original forests. 

The soil has elsewhere been described as ver;' sandy. 
Much ohans Ins of the level of parts of the land has been accom- 
plished to -lake place fir the (jrowlns number of manufactur ing 
plants. This has been the fate of Ravens wood Bluff and of the 
sand hills and pits of Blissville, building stone and sand being 
sold in tjuantlty. Locally 'iuch of the building stone is derived 
from the already mentioned glacial boulders to be found on nearly 
all proper lies in the city. 

Th sections naturally suitable for habitation lay back 
a mile or so fro?", the river and Creek fronts. Union College be- 
came interested in land speculation in the vicinity and engaged 
in a wholesale filling-in of the Hunters Point marsh lands, at the 
same time constructing extensive docks and bulkheads on the water 
front. Practically the whole 'of Hunters Point and much of Dutch 
"•Tills is made-ground. Until recently not many buildings of size 
were erected because of the insecurity of foundations on this made 
ground. This year (1913) han seen the construction at the Queens- 
boro 'Bridge Plaza of the frowst >r building (some 200 ft. by 400, 
roughly) and six stories high, and the Payntar Building, built 
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4 stories but with pile and caiEBcn foundations estimated to carry 
an additions..! eight stories if the development of the town seems 
to warrant further building. Difficulty was encountered In both 
these constructions in relation to water, sand and quicksand 
substrata. 

Much of the valuable geological knowledge of the immedi- 
ate locality has been derived from the preliminary drills for the 
Pennsylvania tunnels. Bo tailed report of these is contained in 
the Professional Paper, #44 earlier referred to. (final pa^ee of 
re;, ort cited. ) 

Above the Astoria Ferry, at the sharp turn in the Hast 
River's contour "/here lie ward's and Randall's Islands, the bed 
rock crops up in several jarred reefs of great menace to the ves- 
sels of increasing draft that plied the river in the awakening 
commercial activities of the fifties. *or some twenty-seven years 
the project of removing these dangerous reefs was considered inter- 
mittently. Seven years of continuous labor hroa tht the needed 
change to consummation in 13' ? 6." 

Small wonder then that, with its dockage, its level nade- 
ground for manufacturing plants, its higher ground for homes, its 
railroid, river, creeks, bridges and streets by which to transport 
its products, its nearness to "%nhattan and touch thereby with 

with the markets of the nation and the world small wonder 

than that Long Island Oity has become a manufacturing center of 
phenomenal growth and prospect. 



1. History of Long Island City, J.S.Kelsey ,pp 83-84. 
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from this sketch of the physical characteristics of Long 
Island City it may be seen that the importance of physical environ- 
ment for this community lias mainly in the facts of its situation 
and the geologic conditions therein implied. This significance ia 
found in that environment has contributed to the city's growth 
chiefly hy offering obstacles .. .none insi gnif icant . . . to nan's hab- 
itation, industry and communication. The crux of man's concniest 
of these obstacles is revealed at the present time in the rapid 
conquest of the key-profclen of transportation. T'oro detail of the 
tunnels, bridges, subways and railroad and oonocurBO expansions is 
given on panes 12, 13, 20, 102, 103 and inserts of chap. XIII. 

Climate of course has played its part, though a more or 
less negative one. Mo great rigors have offered obstacle to in- 
auBtriul effort, residence, or the transportation of products to 
markets. Long years «mst doubtless pass ere the vide stretches of 
the city become bo congested as to obstruct the healthful ocean 
breezes to the detriment of the locality residential!}' . 

Natural resources play an insignificant part in the 
environmental factors of the communi ty 1 e growth. 

Situation, with its accessibility and proximity to Saw 
York's metropolitan port of entry and export, affects also the 
biologic and psychologic factors of environment. Those are bound 
up, at any point of investigation, with the rapid influx of for- 
eigners bringing with them their physical and mental inheritances, 
to be hare amalgamated, in modified form, with the peoples already 
established in the community. The fact that Long Island is .juftt 
out of the port of entry partly accounts for the fact that we do 
not get the absolutely raw foreign immigrant except transiently 
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on public works or transportation enterprises . 

The tendency to isolation in nationality groups is slight 
ly notable. T-ittlo race prejudice is apparent, however, Bare in 
the case of the negro Pullman porters for whom there waa proposed 
to erect a distinct residence neighborhood on the outskirts of 
Blissville. 

Juat how complex the question of nativity is heconing 
in somewhat indicated in Chapter IV, with its significance! in 
relation to industry and labor organization in Chapter v . Later 
chaptera note the foreign question in relation to government, 
so h o o 1 and c hu rch . 

Environmental factors, originally controlling aggrega- 
tion operate later selectively on density, congestion and popula- 
tion movements, on industrial and social segregation and even- 
tually, in combination with racial heredity and custom, affect 
the characterization of the people of the community. 

As to the social environment the effect seems in recent 
years to have proved rather negative in some directions. Orig- 
inally the object of removal to L.I. City was residence, escape from 
increasing urban conditions in Manhattan and the hope of owning a 
home. Midway the 19th century industry awoke in L.I. City .and the 
town has grown loss and less desirable for residence. Increasing 
transportation facilities lead residents to .-seek their pleasures 
as well as work in Manhattan and further. Likewise the bulk of 
retail trade goes beyond the city limits as must those who seek 
educational opportunity of more than High School grade. 

To be sure there are many so-called social gatherings in 
the town. But the are invariably referred to condescendingly; 



"Quite an affair for this town!" The real ■basic fact in that the 
population ia eo heterogenous, its interests so multiplied and 
diverse, that only sriall groups cohere on occupational, church, 
school or nationality baBes, in sq volatile a fashion as to make 
these coherences subject to frequent reassenblage on totally 
dissimilar lines. The list of societies (benefit, singing, 
athletic, trade, church and school) 1b long and all have their 
social Bides but all are Bmall in membership and changing in 
personnel. An audience of 500 at any social event is considered 
notable. The men's lodges, Elks, Arcanum, Masons and foresters 
are in some degree an exception in the natter of membership and 
also in social prestige. In fact the Masonic order is becoming 
a substitute for the church of early rural days as a social token 
of respectability. 

Topography and proximity to Manhattan being responsible 
for the economic opportunity and evolution in the town are in- 
directly responsible alBo for the character of the incoming pop- 
ulation and for its livelihood, conduct and customs. So in a 
large degree does physical environment control the psychologic 
and sociologic environmental influences as well. 
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PAHT II 



ANALYTICAL ■ 



A suporficial -linij.Iin^ with Ufa in Lon^ Island City 



would f.lYtt any tfbaorrar an inpraenion of two thisct. (Antf this 
would havti hold true for an." ti«o during tha laot fifty yoar«, tho ' 
in variable dagros) Thijss nrc an impritBBion of tho importance 
horn iB indUBtr ialiBm and of the "foreign ojiffatj nn", Oon^err.ation 
with almost any citison of ordinary intttllinonce would scarcely 
fail to roreal in thorn soai) sonno of potentiality in tha city 

that chanson ars Arritnan'.. This «« racily tho r;ar» of 

an awaScaning oiric conBciouenoos . 



Th» th.inr^B to he imrfleti/ratod then in thin analytic 



8 -30 tio:i «••>: 



IV. Tho standard of living, as affoetsd hy th ■ industrial 



Bi tvtati rn 



V. 



rh'S inauBtrtal E.'tu'tlon 



Indwiitry r.nl the r '"-(! : -'] iUHBti.or* 



'3c ono'ii e ■.)■;. or tn • i i t,y 



Concentration of Iriter'.FtB ant! lahor 



OrRanir.at Ion of labor 



VI . f !o?'.r non r . 



'?duoati on 



VIII . 



RsliC i'->n 



PART Hi. 



Final Bunding up and statement in terms of evolution 
and of progress. 
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CHAPTER IV. STANDARD OV LIVING 

as aff aotad by the industrial situation. 

Public works and the exploitive jirojects of Kalsey , 
Union College, Steinway and others brought to L.I. City large 
numbers for both transient and pgraanont residence. Increasing 
heterogeneity and congestion resulted to complicate both labor 
conditions and the standard of living in this home. 

Some idea of the rapidity of this population growth is 
obtainable from the following graphs. They are based on the 
figures for the Borough of Queens of which L.I. City holds 31/? of 

the population it being called the fastest growing ward." 

ftjj. I % y 25) crease p 



Pig. I shows the population by decades from 1790 to 1910. 
A steady increase is noted; more rapid since 1840 this in- 
flux due in part to the rise of manufacturing as a local factor.** 

Fig. II shows the relative degree of increase for each 
decade over the preceding. Decades ending 1840, I860 and 1890 
show the highest rates of increase.*** 

* U.S. Census 1900, Table 4, p. 32. Population, vol I. 
... » » * %a & 19 » " " 

...» n ,i n g3) p> r , 51) > ,i n 
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Analysis of the Borough population Dhows L.I. City or 
Ward I to have 31?; of the total population, "his proportion holds 
good for s ;x and nativity proportions as well. In Ward I (1900)^* 
native-horn predominate ove r the f 'oroign*horn ( oV^ to 32,') hut 
7.1,'J of tness aro of foreign parentage. This is due probably to 

tas essentially sub-urban character of this town iinnigrants 

do not settle here in numbers directly they arrive; many have heen 
months or jaars in this country t ..rto come go L.I. City because of 
economic tipper tttni tj . 

e 

Of t.he foreign population of the Horo the pr portions in 
order of lUagni tuae are Curwrns, Irish, English, Italian, Hungarian, 
Scandinavian, Scotch arid KuBsian-Poles . Observation would lead 
to brie expectation that 1910 figures not yet published would show 
Italian, Hungarian and Polisn percentages nearer the head of the 
list especially for the First Ward. It is in tares tiny to note 
that the euro of Queens is nearly twice us "fore.: ; " its t*B state 
of "sew Yors. W;re data availe.T.le it woul<i be interesting to trace 
tee fluctuations of population and i."""igr..tieri in Queens Boro as 
compared with the IT, 3. Incilgration end Population charts to note 
correspondences in the general and special rythSS. 

In the later discussions of the foreign question in re- 
lation to industry the figures concej ning the magnitude of the 
fore eg i factor nay he considered an under-s tatecjut of w»rd I con- 
ditions since the ward contains foreign-horn and second-generation 
in 62'' increment on the native-percentage while the yoro excess is 
barely .3 of 1. -'. 



1. Table 34 , H.s.Osmroc, I Wi, y. Pop'n. vol I. 

2. " ji) , ■_■ \ ill," " Supplementary Analysis 

3. Ibid 
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How the problem of housing was met 1b in part indicated 
by figures from the Report of the Department of Buildings 1 for 
1906, which cites building operations for four years in the Boro 
and some reference is made to conditions in Ward I. 

During 1906 4,070 plans for new buildingB and altera- 
tions wore filed, with an estimated cost (usually less than the 
actual) of nearly l»i millions of dollars; this being a 5Zf, in- 
crease over that of the preceding year. "Increase has been grad- 
ual in this line Binee consolidation (1898); actually fl^,K01,179 

more in 1906 than in 1898 609;' which is a 100;' increase 

over 1904 and 400,< increase over 1903. 

In this activity the First Ward is 3rd in the Boro, with 
a total of $2,805,577 divided as follows for 190 1: 

"Yame buildings (dwellings) ?554,324 

Tenements 511,600 

Factories 398,900 

Brick dwellings 284,800 

School 250,000 

Hospital 160,000 



The type of buildings may be aurmlBed from the following: 



173 frame buildings 



6554,324 



55 tenements 



511,600 



40 stores & dwellings 



25,730 



27 stables 



56,343 



(continued over page) 



1. Annual Report of the Boro President, Queens, 1906. 
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59 other frame buildings 55,343 



62 brick dwellings 


284 , 800 


10 offices 


55,050 


20 factories 


3! : s,o00 


1 school 


22 0,000 


3 churches 


13,000 


2 pump bounce 


7 , 000 


6 stores 


i-o 


18 misooiianoous 


38,300 


1 hospital 


160,000 


1 garage 


35(3 


1 r :ctory 


12,000 


1 club house 


10,000 


2 engine arid boiler hoi 


fies 121,500 


1 engine house 


60,000 


463 


f2, 305 US'" 



la the building of t-enesantn the "tret Ward in second 

only to the ?scend¥ard (.hich contains the large towns of Flushing 

and Jamaica, ;.p, well :t» th* out-Prooklyn sections. In factories 

the First Tare shows four tiaos the activity of any other ward 

in building and a g'-eator nunbe»" of factories enlarged. 

1 

Th i Tore President ' n R«r>ort for 190'' shows a slight 
decrease in building in til lines, amounting however to only 
.$300,000 dif ference on ihe total expBnditu <-a for the ward. 

The iJoro President's Report for 1910 (printed in the 
City Record) gives only the building figures for the entire Boro . 
(see vol. 39, no. 11710 p. 8.163). A total projected expondi tura 
for buildings is shovm of ?15,471,0O0. The plans number 5,017. 
Compared with the corresponding figures for the year 1906 a nearl y 
1. City Record 1907 - vol. 36 
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constant building activity 1b revealed. Rtill this 1b signidicant 
of the great increase in population arid contention during those 
years when wo consider that these factories etc. must have employ- 
ees who oan live near their worK and as yet transportation facili- 
ties are partially unoeveloped Jrt the borough t That one community 
coi'ld in the space of 12 "ears <?ro«r no that its buildi n<;u rise at 
the pace wMch hrings the total erected in these yearn to approxi- 
mately 160 tines the number erected in the first year seems almost 
iBCredihle. The appended graph indicates Ore rate of ;-.c<;omplish- 
Bient Of this fcrowth in huildingft. It is erected from the figures 
of the percentages already ci ',«d ftvn the Keport of 1906 (two pages 
preceding this) 




In 1906 3o>' of the Boro building activity was in the 
1st Ward. »dr te nemerits in this year this ward spent more than 
double what any other ward did. Its area is only ahout one eighth, 
of the ward area. "or factories in the uane year the first Ward 
spent over three times the amount expended hy all the other wards 
in aggregate. 

Just a note may he made here of the fact that "elans 
filed and approved" which is what the report concerns, do not 
indicate the actual buildings completed in any given year for 
of the 4,041 plans "filed and approved" in 1910 only 
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3,958 are reported as completed In 1910. 1 Still for the purpose 
of the index which we seek hero the "plans approved and filed" may 
ho taken as fairly adequate since what wo souk is not bo iiuoh the 
facts of building operations as the inference to he drawn from 
the tr rate of progress durin.™ ; period of % i?nn , 'or this purpose 
tie reportB used nen adequate because all plana listed and 
"approved" in any one year ar e likely to he completed v 'i thin the 
next or nearly following yearn and ao cone within the general tine 
liaito concerning which inferc-ces are dra'-.e. 

Hp to l.i-.O the eat tiara "fere concerned chiefly with the 
Maintenance of their hones aid adaptation to new condi tlons of 
Xiv lag, Oioao adaptations showed in: 

1. National localities 

Hunters Point bece.ne Mainly Irish contract work- 

•ien Hrtd ship builders from "reappoint. 

Astoria. ,. .also an Irish settlement, called Irishtovm, 
mainly the descendants of the old Irish retain- 
ers of the "-Till -fannies" 

Ptelnway 'r<«can<» "-eri -.n two almost diet} riot 

settlements ahotti a nili apart later nany 

Bohemians eate thither 

Pavenswood gathered -:ar.y Italians 

Astoria a no had a eicll .-rouj. of Italians «ho are now 
rapidly r% lac In™ the Irirh mtVAnt tihl In turn 
are occupying the h«t"l of the "old" fa.iilios. 

2. ffiws 

■Ruildin", ownership and decoration. .... .sens noticcahle 

national characteristics here al so . . . . "lostly 

story and a half dwellings or crowded 

> 

1. City Record vol. 59 #11110, p. 



flatB, car-! and furnishing aleo differs with 
the family's nationality; contrast of tho 
slovenly Italian with tho neatnesB of the fierman. 

3. Food 

Qrowth seldom in the locality (few truck-gardens 
on the outskirts reminiscent of the days 
when agriculture was tho main indue try of tho 
locality ) 

Prffqiient snail stores, ill-stocked, and ill Kept; 

son 1 : noticeable catering to national dietary. 
Sanitary inspection now beginning to make headway; 

also something of the crusad' against incorrect 

weights and measures. 

4. Drosa 

rational garb very rapidly relinquished; rapid 

imitation affects kind, ouality and style for 
hoth men and women; one of the most obvious 
signs of Americanization . 

j. Speech 

Use or disuse of mother tongue often a aattar of 

nationality; little pride in retention of even 
a reading knowledge of the parents' speech; adop- 
tion of SngliBh fairly rapid but seldom perfect 
even in the third generation. 

6. "orals 

Public and private morals suffer much in the 
transition tc new surroundings. 

7. Pleasures 

Persistence of c.rtairt fonr.B "f national amuse- 
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mentB and BportB in snail groups 
Ho hall for gatherings, outBide the church 

edifices, which hue not a bar attached. 

Predoni nance of emotional and Banse pleasures 

(judged >.y analysis of the "Coning KventB" 
column of the local paper for many le cues 
for intellectual pleasures almost entirely 
dependent upon nearby Manhattan 
Thus we see the standard of living, the place of inti- 
nute Oi rcumstanoe upon which the foreigner meets life, is directly 
influenced by the contacts provoked by his industrial status. 
Thjre is of course in the community a large proportion who are at 
least some degree removed from the immediate effects of immigration 
and the incident adaptations but a Tory riueh influential percent- 
age of these are only of the third generation or fourth removed 
from foreign-born parentage and often in their hones reside rela- 
tives who are litre foreign in their habits and customs and the 
link between foreign ways is sometimes very hardly overcome in 
the minute things of folk-way and c us ton which are after all more 
potent in the long run than recently acquired American ways . 

"The significance of the "standard of living" lies not 

so much in the fact that for each of us it is different as that 

1 

for all it is progressive." 

"The standard of living is the real crux of the immigrant 

situation and the ausi obvious and natural basis for understanding 
Z 

and mutual citizenship". 



1. The Standard of Life .... ''re . Bernard Bosanu.net p. 4 quoted 
in 2. 'Jewer Ideals of Peace.. .'"SB Adrians . . .pp .116 % 11'' 
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In this connection lies partly the sig.nif icance of 
trade-unionism. Progress is over and over inaugurated "by men of 
even less than the average ethical development "because their 
positions in life have brought then, into contact with the ex- 
isting ills of arrangements. The untrained workman is eonfront- 

1 

ed with the problem of indus.tr lul amelioration and adjus taant . " 
Through the result of economic pressure, trie c ..mi rig together of 
the working-man and the immigrant has evidenced in both remark- 
able strength and power of assimilation. Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than in those things which we group in thought as 
the "standard of living". The gigantic task of Btandardiz Ant; 
the successive nations of immigrants has fallen to the workmen 
because they alone cannot ignore the concrete problem of holdi ng 
a job against the constantly lowered standard of livin;' produced 
by the arrival of "raw labor". And so it is that the one that 
he comes most sharply in contact sith and competition with 
becomes to the immigrant the source of a "raised standard of 
living" for him to attain which the immigrant must acquire 
habits and qualities quite new. The first source of help in 
this struggle upward is the labor union, which gives to the 
immigrant an ind'mtriai status on which to base further search 
for opportunity of other and higher sorts. 

"The first real lesson in self-government to many 
immigrants comes through the organization of the labor union 
and it could come through no other way for the union alone has 
appealed to the ir pr imi Live necessities" 



). '"' so- T dealt »f P s*v<M ■ . •" lW .'■.i-U.^s . . rr . 1 1 s 3.13 

.> t II I II '! II 1 J i? 
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Probanlj' tU.ua Addams had not in mind at the writing of 
the above, the factor in irani;;rant assimilation which is 16 und in 
the local political bos«. Ona of the main channels of the bosn's 

power is this touch with she immediate conditions of the immi- 
grants ' life. 
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CHAPTER V. THE ITOUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

As shown in the prscndinrr chapter and also in the histor- 
ical chapters at thn he<»innln£!, a lonr, process of amalgamation of 
an Increasingly lar^e foreign element han hven going on in T..I. 
City. Prior to 1340 the settlers had been concerned chiefly with 
the maintenance of their homes and the necessary changes in stand- 
ards of living incident to abode in a new land. Since 1840 oeo- 
noralc interests have centered more and more in manufactures avid the 
correlated industries of mechanics, trade and transportation. v cry 
long is the list of occupations represented in L.I. City in the 

1900 census over 100. Parallel with thin has run a substrata 

of interest based on labor slavery, Irish retainers, Irish 

laborers, on Union College p-ojects, and Italian and "ungarian 
labor en the municipal improvements, and transportation projects. 

A general analysis o*" the industrial situation revealB 
the absence of data for the "irst Ward, alone, on most questions 
involved. This however is partially overcome by the existence of 
TSoro data,. The ward contains 3lf of the noro population, has a 
greater density than any other ward, a heterogeneity of population 
practically equal to that of the Boro at large. Therefore, for the 
purposes of brief analysis, the "oro data may be taken as fairly 
indicative . 

Wherever the qw etion concerns foreigners the conclusions 
based on 'torj data msy be inferred to be true for the ward in an 
intensive degree. (see statement in chapter IV second page of 
the chapter) 



1. Table 22, U.S. Census, 1300, p. 594, Population, vol. 1. 
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In 1900, in the Boro of Queens, of a total population of 

182,999 f)8,430, or are engaged in gainful occupations. 

Of these 18. 6^ are women, 13,"' of whom are either carried, widowed 
or divorcud. These however for" but a nre.ll fraction-- less than 
1/' of the total female population. Therefore the waijo-narning 
question dons not appear to V) serious for the wonen \#ia should he 
free to devote tbsir thoughts and energies to hone-keeping. 

This is however insufficient dat-.t for absolute determi- 
nation of the influence of work on the hone. That wgao-earning 
may he a .deterrent to homa-making i> suggested by the fact that, of 
the native fe-nale population over \7.f, "wori" and of the foreign 

female population ahou t XV'. of these together noro than one- third 

work in domestic and -personal service and an even third in nanu- 

v 

factnrss and mechanical pursuit-. Thin choice o" occupation is 
•bourn (so-: graph on p. 4?, following.) 

That the saiaus is silent on the conjugal condition of 
women in tho manufacturing trades deprives us of data vary apropos 
to the question of the status of the hone of working women. 

Of the male population '"IS "work" how many of the re- 
maining 39;"' are under working age is not revealed hy the census. 
Of fjs total males employed, 9f' are included in domestic and per- 
sonal service or trade and transportation. ('■Tote: this probahly 
largely augmented in the latter division since 1900 because of the 
opening of traffic over the Queeneboro Bridge and the enlargement 
of the Pennsylvania yards.) Over ZOf', are unskilled laborers. 
Only if rise to the level of professions. 

As to the proportion of each sex in thu different 
occupational groups the graph appended '-eveals the predominance of 
men in every group, most notably in manufactures and trade and 
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transportation. Th9 closest ration of the Boxes is in tho pro- 
fessions where alone do tha native-born of native parents predom- 
inate over those of foreign extraction (native-born of native 
parents being 15/> °f the wording population.) 

The importance of the "foreign question" in connection 
wj th industry is shown by the fact that foreign labor predominates 
in tiii following ration; 

AgrieuLti.'re by 4^.' 

Bonoet.ic ft personal service " t>4/' 
wanufactnres " An'' 

Trade and transportation " 38;' 
In each cace these proportionate predominances uro noro notable 
with reference to male rox than fena?o. 

The color ■jnetition Is tshov to ho slearly negligible 
by the graph. 

The graph r.l:* o r-hovvc that the fjuestion of the "second- 
generation" of foreigners is of almost eqital importance with that 
of tho 1 foreign-born, though not so nuch concentrated within any 
single oecupstionn. 



The ^Foreign Quoatlon* 



q, x u~u^ 

Vv»****£. - — 




! 



5 Pt-O 



I f- — — / 
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ThiB graph shows the concentration of labor arid the rel- 
ative size of the various occupational interests within the larger 
group, judged by the mimbor of enterprises employing a given num- 
bsr of xaa. It is evident that in the fioro the emphasis is on the 
snail plant e - .5ploying under 500 nan. (Same indications, that 
this would ho found to have changed in the ton yours since this 
data was collected) r or tho nost purl tho trades employ in the 
neighborhood of 300 men. Ther e are however 7 occupations which 
have over 300; man, employed in then, living in the %ara, (This 
statement io not intended to convey that the 20u0 men lire under 

on-: first in any particular ease rather that those 2000 have 

a liKe-interes' in a particular trade in fact, many of thiB 

number 'nay not he loyod in the "'cro, merely re aide there. 

Mo ji here the comment on the later study of the concentration of 

ItJicr, on following. 

Keeping in mind the present tendency to trades unionism 
in the country at large and the concentration of allied interests 
into centers of power and efficient action, it is interesting to 
note data given in the Brooklyn Kaglo Almanac for 1911, pp. 148- 
1ft 'i, listing It) trades union branches, branches of associations 
of men in trade and p -of essional life, and 12 workers' benefit 
societies. This shows that the common interest in a trade is 
crystallizing into organization. Later attempt will he made to 
check this indication up from more definite sources to determine 
whether the correlation is evident between occupational interest 
as revealed by thiB and later analyses and labor organization. 
It is a matter of consideration before one can estimate in any way 
the probable weight of the "labor contingent" in public opinion 
or future social pressure, that many of the men who reside 
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in the "Roro do not work there aid have therefore their lahor 
afflliationB with the organizations of other Boroughs. 
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PROBLEMS TO H8TKRWIW8 THS SOLIDARITY OF ECONOMIC 
INTBRBST I 'T QUESTS BORO. 

Material from the XII Census, 1900; volumes population 
and occupations Tables 18, 22 ft 43. 



Total 

whi te 

native 

sale 

native parents 
occupied 



.152999 
150235 
105620 
52747 
20375 
9764 



C 2.216 



»*****#*»»»*« 



(6) 2764 

(5) 44 615 

(4) 52873 

(3) 31872 

(2) 11201 

(1) 9674 

\ 152999 



339151 



Total 152999 

white 150235 

native 105620 

female 52373 

native parentB 20873 

occupied 2058 



(6) 2764 

(5) 44615 

(4) 32747 

(3) 32090 

(2) 13725 

(1) 2058 

N 152999 



C AC 2.137 









(6) 


2764 


white 


15023!) 




(ft) 


44615 








(4) 


52,173 








(3) 


2oa^s 


foreign parents, 






(2) 


16A33 








(1) 


15439 








N 


152999 


n 

A 


^ J J ^ 1 'J 














2.326 
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(6) 


2 "64 


ill i i,s 


. 15r>235 




("•> 


■14 615 








("■) 


SJ>74,7 








(3) 


P,07d3 


foreign jiwonl s . 


• 20qr> 




tj>) 


r/i3io 








',!) 












C 


344:393 








A 














C; AC 


1.3 62 


















(6) 


2764 








(6) 


105620 


foreign 


4.461S 




(4) 


21084 








(3) 


00000 


foreign parents. 






(2) 


2006 








(1) 


21525 


















N 


152999 




263437 












C AC 


1.721 





Total 152999 (6) 2764 

white 150235 (5) 108680 

foreign 44015 (4) 23531 

female 210A4 (3) 00000 

foreign parents 21084 (2) 17309 

occupied 3775 (1) 3^75 

?; 152999 

C, 240793 
A 
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Three methods wore used to determine the Importance of 
"foreign labor" in comparison to other sorts in the Horo. 

1. Percentage caaj>arison». . ...just dieciiesad above, 

2. A jru-h froa the Bame ,Uu. (TiAle '.3, 1. ft. Census, 1900) 

3. Problems to determine the industrial solidarity of '.he 

different nativity groups. These were Inserted just 
p recedi ng this section. 
Results froa then ;>ore me folJo-?e: (Values for C ) 



BATIVU 






sex native 

parents 


foreign 

par 






male 2. SI': 




1 . "31 


Percale 2.1 'J 7 


1.362 


1.573 



! !0T": f 5 
PO 

The above table of coefficients of occupational solidar- 
ity suggest that the strongest factor at date (1U0:)) is the Becond 
generation of males of foreign extraction, '..ho 1 native males are 
closely second. Native influence is still strong with women 
however, unless the third generation comprises a large percentage 
of the women listed as of native parentage. That this may be the 
case seams likely if one notes the noon-hour crowd around any of 
the numerous factories, 0'„c. when not only the face and form but 
dresB, language and accent betray scant removal from the "foreign" 
class in both men and women. 

It is interesting to note the same general conclusions 
brought out in the three foregoing methods of analysis further 



substantiated hy the following graphs, drawn from the sane data, 

but organised for inspection on different lines. TheBe inspect 
the question of occupational choice in relation to nativity for 
male sex and for female sex. The strength of foreign labor is 
revealed In a slightly different li.jiit. 



GRAPH SHOWING THE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF WOMEN 
IN QUEENS COUNTY 1900 

data from the XII Census. Table 43. 
Native-born of native parents 

" " " foreign parents 

SForeign-born 

NOTE: same colors hold for same content 
In next graph showing facts for men. 



0£L£ Z 




GRAPH 5 H Off I NG OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE FOR MEN 



I N QU EENS COUNTY 1900 

gee preceeding p;igo for key. 
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What iB the choice of occupation in Queens Boro in 

connection hi th box, as shown by itreceding graphs'? 

First as to woman: 

In the field of women's occupation i -5 aB follows: 

Domestic and personal service 35'' 

Manufacturing and aachanicB 32f? 

Trade and transportation 13/' 

Professions 8y 

Agriculture l«»n than if. 

In studying t,ti» graphs nv'.-» the curious rairars&l of occupa- 
tional interest in the foreign w3»iin and their children the 

intense gain in interest in professions {a 'iuestion what profess- 
ions beside veachliig") and aJtio In "lanafac our 3, ig aid allied int- 
elest-i, it youlci i'.it : tub vi.ng ts trace : u:s prof oBBional incre- 
ment to learn which nailonaliqy lost »«•>,>*» .his tendency. Observa- 
Lij.i ^ id CQ^^snt leads -o the .ijiini^p tlon Veat t, -is increase in the 
professional trend is m be found iaraaiy in -he teaching force 
Una", is .lotablj Irish in c 'inpasit.iun, and of Catholic persuasion. 

Toreign worsen themselves enter domsHtic and personal ser- 
vice (COp.), gianu "ats ti; ing (,20;"'.) , and trade (6,'). Union organiza- 
tion eill no doubt come first ar:ong the native women . . . % To te in 
this connection the high oooffioioat of occupat ional solidarity 
for the native woman as indicated In the proMotr, cited. (2.187) 
Vhat part do the woaen of the second and third generatione (not 
yet fully Americanized) play in the future of trade unionism? 
Census figures offer' no Cine. 

'•tali?'! wo:ien of foreign parents are dropping out of agri- 
culture and domestic service and entering trade and professions. 
There are fewer engaged in manufactures than in professional lines. 
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Professional women a>-e about equally of native and of foreign 
parentage . Native woraen of native parents are mora evenly dis- 
tributed in the occupational groups than those of more immediate 
foreign extraction. 

Occupational choice of men: 

foreign men tend most to manufactures as do also those of 
foreign parentage but native birth. Native -sn of native parents 
tend most to trade and transportation but next to manufactures. 

Foreign '".on tend next to domestic and personal service... 
to understand this trend one must know the exact subdivisions of 
this census grouping. There is also a strong drift into this claBB 
b.y the native men. Prof essional interest is about equally divided 
between these three nativity classes but on the whole about twice 
as great a percentage of the women go into professions as of the 
men. The proportionate interest in trade is. ...men, 25f'. .. .women, 
lo/J; in manufactures. . . .man, 40f>, .. .women, 33;','. 

In every field except the professions foreign men exceed 
those of the second generation, as does the latter exceed the 
native-born. This is significant in the light of probable trade- 
unionism becoming a live issue in the near future since male 
workers are congregated in such numbers in trade and manufacture. 

Something of the significance of the trade union is the 
working man's standard of living has been indicated in the preced- 
ing chapter, "'ore will be said in connection with the influence of 
the union on citizenship in the following chapter on Government. 
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Economic choice as indicated in the preceding graphs 
and the discussion thereof is also in a sense a measure of the 
degree and distribution of economic opportunity. As in the 
industrial drift bo may we estimate the opportunity. Read in 
this light, the graphs indicate that for women opportunity lies 
almost equally in the fields of domestic service and manufactures . 
Native women of hoth native and foreign parentage outrank their 
foreign-horn sisters, "en tend most into manufactures, trade 

and transportation exceeding women in each field and Bhowing 

a decrease in numbers from foreign-horn, to native .of foreign 
parentage, to native parentage. (Ho to the conflict here with 
the coefficients cited on p. 45, probably accounted for by the 
professional figures.) 
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Economic opportunity may be judged also by an analysis 
of tha distribution of trade interosts fron this standpoint of the 
employer. In the present time of counter-alignment of capital 
and labor this analysis BaemB of interest by way of contrast to 
the former analyses of concentration from the labor point of view. 
It is conceivable that in the event of any industrial crisis 
arising local employers might make common cause along the lines 
of more or less interdependent interests. 

In all some 1373 "firms" are included in this analysis. 
The 12 leading industries of L.I. City are seen to be... (by 

number of fir~s engaged in single lines of business) 

saloons ( S''5 ) , real estate (93), small shoemakers (76), carpenters 
(S3), lawyers (56), contractors (54), physicians (49), 
insurance (4b), small bakers (-'3), cigr.r makers (39, including 
two 1 *rge factories), plumbers (33), stone cutters (21). 

Grouping the trades, they range thus: 



Building trades 304 

Cons truetion 210 

Materials 94 

Saloons 275 



Hanufactures of articles 
of personal use or con- 
tributary to manufactures 

216 

Manufactures . . .me Lai lie 

and me chanics 90 

All others 266 

Real Estate 143 

Professional 105 
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A partial comparative study of trade lists was made. 

Three lists ware compiled one from the State Labor Department's 

"Report on the growth of Industries, H.T. State, 1903.... data 
for 1900.", another from the city directory for 1910 and the 
third from the telephone "Red Book" for 1912, The figures for 
1900 sere not considered wholly accurate because some firm of 
kno.nn standing exceeding twelve years in the locality were not 
therein listed. The figures of the "Red Hook" were also Unitedly 
useful. »or the graphs appended the three sources were used to 
weight each other. 

It is deplored that the later years do not yield data 
as does that for 1900, concerning the number employed hy each 
firm. It is however sufficiently indicated that the tendency in 
manufactures and transportation is to relatively large numhers 
"employed per firm" while the mechanical pursuits etc. are often- 
est represented hy firms of one 1 or two nemhers and a few axipren- 
tices. This fact furnishes a cjuasl check on inferences concern- 
ing occupational concentration in view of future organisation of 
either capital or lahor for a single firm employing upwards of 
a thousand men would hold a different strategic position in any 
industrial crisis than would some 200 firms employing an equal 
number of men who would be subject in crises to the weakening 
effect of divided councils, less discipline and less financial 
stability. 

It is well to note here that no comparisons should he 
drawn, directly, between the data on which this study is based 
and that involved in the graph on page 39. That graph was used to 
plumb the possibilities of the trend of social opinion as 
biased by industrial status and as possibly influencing indi- 
rectly local expressions of public opinion and policy if 
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sufficiently expressed and aroused, than to indicate as this 
graph does the actual concentration within certain industries. 
The U.S. Census lists every inhabitant by occupation ... .hut 
hundreds, probably thousands daily seek their work out of the 
Boro in which they reside. 

The qoujparitive study of the three lists ahovo referred 
to revealed a tendency to sudden growth of manufactures .. . .es- 
pecially airing trie last ten years, ITnen this is the case the 
number of firms in L.I. City in a given line is as great or 
greater than was the floro total in the sane line for 1900. 
Proportionately this sudden increase in manufactures is HOBtly 
confined to L, I. City. It is concentrated in practically seven 

lines four of which are naturally liahle to strike conditions 

(many small union interests to clash and call for sympathetic 
action of large numbers). This rulses the i;ue;,tion of future 
status of "Labor" in the community where organized labor haB up 
to the present been a nearly (piiescent factor. A further fact 
of interest is that firms of increasing size are entering the 
community. . . .many of a single kind, too. The tendency now is 
close to the 10)0 mark in employees. 

As yet however the industries of the community are 
in a transition .1 stage. This is shown by the inclusion of 
small shoemakers, cigar makers, and bakers among the IS most 
numerous trades (see graph p . b3) . Omitting those small trades 
the list would include six branches of the building trades. 
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This growth in manufactures is shown to be a continua- 
tion of a constant upward trend, by the following graph of the 
values of production in the Boro of 'iueenB, 13S0 — 1900. Two 
almost equal periodB of prosperity with a very Blight depreBBion 
intervening subsequent to the Civil War were followed by phe- 
nomenal increases of equal degree for the decades 1880 — 1890 and 
1330--1900. 




(ovor) 
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The analysis of trade concentration (nee pp.53 ff) 
led to a further analysis to determine the narrower groups in 
their concentration and distribution. The series of graphs 
following this section resulted. They reveal the sane type of 
extreme concentration in small groups of "allied trades" as in 
the total group. A decided tendency is evident for certain trades 
to "flock"..,. a tendency that is being consciously fostered by 
certain business interests, notably real estate and contracting 
firms. The "B" graphs reveal that it is the actual construction 
and manufacturing lines that as yet are most important. 



(0. "frjaXU^aJL 
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Still further estimate of economic concentration is 
undortaion in the following circular color graph*. These are 
based on the BStmn data as the graphs on p. 3S ft 39, the percentage 
calculations on p. •" , the prohlens in solidarity on p. 42, 
and the graphs showing occupational choice on pp. A n and 48, 
These circular graphs ara Calculated on the geometric fomulae 
for circles of proportionate areas and show imiediately to the 
eye what the "solidarity coefficients'* Show hy a logical com- 
parison of obtained coefficients. Those c ->lor graphs are placed 
here to show another of the various Methods i-.itj.ch, applied to 
the sa-io data nay serve to yield different phases of the general 
conclusions. Thsy also show that each Method serves as a check 
on the inferences drawn independently from the other raethods. 
It is a source of no little satisfaction to find that inference 
has been sufficiently accurate to hear this seven-fold Inspection 
without developing any grave errors in conclusions. 
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COHCTMTRATIO'J OP BCONOWIC rTTKRBOT IN qpWKHS HORO 
by sex and nativity. 

Areas of circles calculated geometrically according to the 
proportions In census data as listed in the first 
column of problems (see p. 42 ff ) , on the base of the 
next larger group figure in the same column. 

The relative concentration for any occupied- nativity group may 
be ween at a glance by comparing the innermost circles, 
(red and green) of each graph with corresponding circles 
of any other graph. 

Coirparing these with the darker brown circles will ('ire the 

relation of occupations to native and foreign population. 

Cdraperi ng these to trie largest circles -»m give tbe relation 
of the occupied to the population as a whole or to the 
white population. 

Practically the same general conclusions are brought out, aB 
to the relation of sex and nativity to occupational 
interest as resulted from the problems cited. 

Note: Proportion of male and female in the population 

at large is about equal also that of the native 

and foreign. 

Wage-earners constitute 38;? of the total population 
School-children » 20fi « « n « 

i-Ton-wage-earners are mainly native .. .male , . ... female , ivr", 

and foreign women, 82$ (of male, female and 
foreign women respectively). 
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Labor organization has progressed in a quiet way in 
the Boro. Koat of the Boro organizations have headquarters in 
L.I. City as branches of the national organizations^ In September 
1901 there wore 30 branches, 22 of which were located in L. I. 



City 



(3 women) 



Building trades 1:5 .. 953 menbors 

Petals, laachines and 

shipbuilding «• .. 3.0K 

Transportation 5 .. T6A 

Woodwor king 1 .. 40 

Public employees 1 .. 44 

Slightly lower figures ar > -xif-m in the detailed report 
of membership for the sar: tine on p. 96. How (1912) there are 
some industries in which womens * unions play a part , A recent 
Btriko of the girls in the ribbon factory shows this. *?any other 
factories employ women in snail proportion to the men employed 
but how far they are organized is not known to me at present. 

As a matter of fact the position of organized labor 
his seldom come into the public eye in this locality. Little com- 
ment, even locally, was occasioned by the above .mentioned strike 
and others of like small notoriety have occurred from time to time 
in the various manufaeturies . 

The studies that are here made of the local concentra- 
tion industrially would appear therefore to be of value chiefly as 
indicating the potential strength of labor. A further analysis of 
union conditions might somewhat change this inference but at pres- 
ent it seems that such an analysis would merely indicate the 
formation of channels for the direction of this potentiality at 
any future crisis of dynamic import. 

( over) 
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The question of child labor is practically nagl igihle 
in the Boro at large . Th* State laws are of fairly high grade; 
the school Bystom sufficiently organized to cooperate effectively 
in their enforcement. For the second quarter, 1910, there were 
635 children 1 who received wording certificates. In 1903 only 
u'i children under lo ysars of a,?; were reported employed.^ 
The high number of certificates In the foregoing statement ware 
probably many of them the BO-called "summer working papers" to 
get which the sate requirements must tie fulfilled as for the 
permanent certificates hut which do net prevent the children from 
attending school &«r\-r the regular months of seBsion. In 1900 
there were 301 children reported as employed and under 16,* Thus 
the last decade has seen a change for the hotter, The impression 
is however that these figures would he somewhat augmented if the 
number of young hoys and girls who daily seek their work in 
■"anhi.ttan and Brooklyn were included in this report. 



1. i,Y, State Lahor Bulletin, Sept. 1310, p. *m 

2, Ibid p. 

'6. Report on the Growth of Industries, : I.T. 1902, p. »S4 



'I. Y. State DBjf.art~.eiit of Lalior, Raport of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1901, Pt. I Economic 
Condition of L.bor, p. 140, Table II. 

Ibid p. 95, Tab la I. 
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CHAPTER VI. 8OTJSR3IMSOT, 

Interests eoriterinc in Government were at fi ret con- 
cerned frith the town council and town FteetingB. Crises were net 
by "commit teas of protest" who carried the sontinentB of the 
people to the governor of the colony. 

In 1539 interests in Astoria centered in the project of 
incorporation of the village and following that in the working 
out of the provisiona of the "Act" and in official cooperation 
with and support of T "r. ealsey 's uauy sohenos for the hettement 
of She Tillage . 

Hunters ^olnt and Steinway had not the problon of 
corporate existence at that tl:->e h ocause of the prominence of 
linlon College and Bteinway influence- in those sections. 

Sitl) tJw incorporation of tone Island City (for details 
see chapi.:r- I preceding) the government problem touched all 
sections aiike, although ti e three iientioned sections gave the 
leaders to politics. The formation and trial of the r irst charter, 
its revision and subsequent legis 1 ation gave much opportunity for 
public opinio 1 ': '.c erys-tailixe -rut to develop factional polities 
with its faoto-R of -lachine ar.d reactionary organizations. 

Cons olida ti e -i wi th Ireater ' T :w v nrk ( 1 w * ) offered 
further crises fjr the production of coraiunity feeling and 
controlling interests. This has always been distinctly Democratic, 
i'atorial has been widely sought for trie demonstration In a sta- 
tistical manor of some eanwcUon other than a purely logical 
one between fchift predominance of the Democratic vote and the 
proportion of foreigners in tee city. Unfortunately the only data 
available fell jest short of the possibility of statistical 
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analysis which would bring out the latent connections involved. 

In this connection the charge woe verbally made to me 
that the foreign voters were highly illiterate and therefore more 
amenable to the machine tactics of local politicians. By means 
of the Coincidence Formula elsewhere referred to in connection 
with the industrial situation this charge was investigated with 
the following corroborative result: 

Illiterate Mb 

Maturalized & with first papers 15 7 24 

Voting age 30823 

Foreign birth 23531 

Total males W 7 

CA 60696 C „ .73 

AC 

For "alive stock 
CA 209 f>4 

It was further possible to estimate something of the 
degree to which thu foreign attain citizenship, by the sane method 
of problems in determining relative coefficients of coincidence. 

(see next page for this) 



C AC .27 
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PKOELTMS IS "C OlHqiBSNCS". 

10 EETBRXIJIE THE OF ATTAIKKJTT OF CITI.TKTSHEP 

13 IKS ?0K3I8S-H0R:> OF THE T!0R0 ' 0? <JH3K?8. 

DATA FRO'f XII Census, U.S., 1900, Tables 18, 22, 92. 

Actual citizenship among fors.lsn-tio.rn. 

Naturalized 14134 

Of to ting «(50 20829 

Of foreign Dir th 2bb.il 

Total sjjiita males 771)47 

CA 43S43 c .02 

AC 

Citizenship ( including foreigners of declared intentions) 
Naturalized & with first papers .... 15724 



Voting arcs 20828 

Foreign-torn 23631 

Total males 7?S«'» 

CA '50033 C 

,'C 

C itizenship ( including also native-born of foreign parents) 

Naturalized, with l&t papers, native of fr. parents).. 47596 

Total foreign Males 555^1 

Total Males 775*7 

Total population 152999 

CA 180814 C 1.1.1 

AC 

Note the large increment due to the inclusion of the 
second generation This is a fact which encourages the efforts 



heing Made through the puhlic schools, day and evening, to raise 
the standard of the younger foreign element. 
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The whole iueatlon of citizenship in such comrami ties as 
that under' consideration is an intensely practical one, depending 
as i t does upon the fields of influence of the horns, school and 
church, as well as government, hut probably nowhere so much a 
matter of puhlio notice as in the lattsr connection. Ths school 
alone of the great social agencies accepts training for citizenship 
as an aim, a conscious goal. Bvon in the school citizenship be- 
comes an acadenically United conception, dealt with alnost ex- 
clusively i" the spheres of history and civics teaching. Often 
the forr.iulut sd conception of citizenship is Halted to tiers 
"political intelligence", the ability to vote. The wider concept 
of citizenship is stated by Prof. Dewey in "Ethical Principles 
underlying Education". "The child is to he not only a voter and 

a subject of law; he is to he a meriber of a fanily He is to 

he a worker, engaged in coae occupation which will he of use to 
society an o which will maintain his own independence and self- 
respect. Re is to he a member of some particular neighborhood and 
community , and -just contribute to the decencies end graces of 

civilisation wherever he is To suppose ehat & good citizen is 

anything hut a thoroughly efficient and serviceable nonher of 

society is a erariped hupei'Btition Training for citizenship 

is formal and nominal unices it develops the power cf observation 
analysis and inference with respect .0 what wakei up a social sit- 
uation and the agencies through which it is r.cdifiod." 

were this in fact the attitude aroused in public school 
pupils possibly there would he less of an onus of bOKfilsE and 
graft on this nation, less of rowdyism and juvenile crir-.e in 
our ci ties . 

Foreigners come to this country with nis taken ideas of 
its opportunity and liberty culled from anarchistic and socialistic 



literature which the more intelligent foreigners tharasslTOS 
deplore *£. th* ©nlj ave. ilahle Information concerning America that 
is widely distributed in the "old country 1 '. 

On thin fains basis patriotism aid citizenship are ex- 
pected to rise and flourish of their own force in single gener- 
ations. 'JOTemasnt r/hich should bo the laost authentic source of 
patriotiarc is its poorest exponent. Long Island City is hut 
typical of h'eidr ids of cities thr.jugheut the laiid, whore the 
faralanar gains hie 'aoet, eoncre.ta notions of American liberty and 
justice at the hands of the political boBE». It is quite likoly 
to remain so a:5 long ua the respectable clement reaaln at home 
and leave the foreign element to wend its crude and often devas- 
tating way through our political arena. 

that the aatoriale for a reconstruction of our prac- 
tical demonstration of citizenship lie at hand is shown in the 
school ex; erirr.ents in pupil self-government, int ■r-scholaetic 
meet*;, in asE'embly addresses or conduct befitting a citizen, 
in oratorical contests upon vital *,oj ict> of the day, in the 
spasmodic political attempts to construct a citizen's party, in 
the astablishmont of a children's court. 
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CHAPTER VII EDnCATIOH 

Tho early stages of the educational evolution in Long 
Inland City have been traced in the historical section of this 
paper. Ho very detailed analysis of tho present school system 
seems necessary to this study. The problems are not conceived as 
local ones. Still in the sense that they are typical of the edu- 
cational problems of the country throughout its urban districts 
they will hear at least citation and brief cerement. Tata is not 
readily available for so snail a Biictinn of the system of (Jreater 
Mew York "L.I. City constitutes but t ¥0 of the school districts. 

We find in T.ong Inland City those prohlens of rapid in- 
crease of school population 11,215 children on register 

Sept. b , 1JU, 2 »b against about ~,,Onr> in iiOj; 1 added to this the 
fact, known accurately for two of the schools and by statement of 
teachers for others, that the school population changes in per- 
sonnel about 'iiOy, in every school hoc use of the tendency of the 
foreign working class to move frequently, following insecure 
industrial opportunity. This come.- -'* change is going on all dur- 
ing the school year and children sometimes register in as nany as 
four or five schools in a single year. 

V/e finei pi jblons of foreign parentage, of wretched home 
conditions; of superabundant moving-picture shows (five within as 
many blocks on the main street of Astoria), 'which sap the children's 
vitality and morality; of large percentages of children ill-nour- 
ished or physically defective; of parental carelessness with re- 
gard to sanitation »nd quarantine;-- problems that are common to 



1. Ulster of L.I.C. Schools, J. H. Thiry, 1303 

2. Report City Rupt. " 1912 - N. Y. City. 
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the Greater City as a whole and are a constant source of concern 
to the aducalional officials. All are he in,-; net consciously hut 
as yet can scarcely he viewed as out the experimental stage so 
far as practical solution goes. Attempts to standardize the schools 
of the Srsator City hear a resulted in many of the evils of super- 
systematization. Those eviln are prohahly felt rather less in the 
locality under conei deration because of the great distances involv- 
3d ^nd the nueibar of schools under one supervisor. However the 
reactionary tendency against fnr.<* evils Is *«br? felt in this 
locality. "B" grades are outaMifhad for over-age *nd laggard pu- 
pils, progression classes for the hright ones where they nay con- 
pie te the .<ork of three terns in two, and nld-tem promotions 
where advisable. All these lines of policy tend to the fostering 
of individual abilities end the catering to individual needs such 
-s has not been possible since the days of the "TTistrtct School". 

This tendency 16 rhosn even "ore clearly in the High 
School whore the new twsJf.! and vocational courses offer nore 
nearly what the children of wording people need. Father a signif- 
icant fact is noted that though in ! he past ten years a High 
School course has cone to he more and "sore accepted as the natural 
sequence to the graimar school, still awing the first year of high 
school the desir V iiity "f carrying out tire course diminishes. 
llf. (1310) and uf, (W.l) dropped out during the first year/ This 
fact is a c.iiiee for concern in the High School department and va- 
rious efforts are being instituted to cn;m sti.h it. J.eok of int- 
erest jii thepart of pupils suddenly thrust on their own responsi- 
bility, lack of foresight end business acecen on the part of the 
parents, of real knowledge of the pupils' needs or supposing that 
knowledge, lack of facilities and official hacking to give 



1. City Supt. Haport 1912 
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courses meeting that trend all these are the cited causes of the 

dropping out of f irBt year pupils. Rxhihita, parents' meetings, 
teachers' visits to the homes, and parents' visits to the school 

are h sing tried as remedies. Fron the parents cosa-ss the cry for 
vocational training for their children, from the children a pro- 
test against hooks and academic studies and far-distant "pay-days" . 
The ne<;d is only too apparent. And the city's answer? A cry for 
sere and yet corn funds. v oeatio lal equipment is expensive; voca- 
tional specialists us yet Esaro-i and alto expansive. 

The iaea of vocational education is coeUa,; to the front 

RiT)«a ...^ s .4 .... !i.f r sketch there h -.-s com" to my notice 
through the daily pre"": the of *in,000 for the erection and 

sqnipmsnt of a Twtttoa.il school for firla at Vinfiolfi, just out- 
Bldo *Vj of Tot- TbIkiH r*i ty , Hiithout flnuht i'\is school 

Will h^^ff-f tH^ Ixtter sectier eel 1 as its own locality. 

voted to pleasure and healthful recreation. Thai this is approved 
in theory hut not yet in practice it. adjudged the present status of 
the question in a. . i:,-. Craftsmen approve the ae tnal output of 
the r.rade clauses i:; the Evening High School hut scorn ';he "course" 
as training for actual lahor since it includes what they deem 
extraneous and time-was ting impraetiealitios . 

In the .'ley en t ."y iichools the paramount 'juoetione at the 
present are the >JB »etione o* over-age am', retardation. No doubt 
taick of these aiach aooted questions lies the major questions of 
hoae-conditiorit, of the friction and eh ego incident to the rapid 
amalgamation of large foreign elements, and the peculiar industrial 
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and social conditions pertaining thereto. 

Tor the majority of teachers, themselves largely of 
fairly recent foreign extraction there exists no definite haclc- 

gp-o'j.ia of the differ inc. is in station and custom between themselves 
and the children they toach. Tew and Gentile, Polak and Swede, 
volatile Italian and phleg-iaiie Isrraafl mint submit to the sane 
stndi'ea, the same routine, the sarae discipline, the sar:e pleas- 
urosf 9 ). The rare and ideal teacher who can and does adapt her 
itsthad to fifty variations to meat the fifty varieties in her 
charge is only too seldom Met with in the city schools. 

The establishment of the Permanent Census Hoard of the 
7)epartmo nt of Education is undoubtedly a step in the rV-ht direc- 
tion. p or filing with this bureau every school child has a per- 
sonal record card wi-tch aims to earn' accurate data of the pupil's 
school history together with certain facts as to his physical con- 
dition during school - ears. The "bureau is still in its infancj' 
both as to aims anc' methods. Tt is to he hoped that in the near 
future the advisability will he seen for including data as to the 
pupil's nationality and heredity and such of his hone conditions 
as have direct hearing on his opportunities, needs and abilities. 

Contact at first hand w'th the furca on whom devolves the 
increasing labor of c0n7.il in™ these school census reports does not 
lend much optiniBi.i as to their accuracy and completeness from a 
statistician's point of vie?/. Added to the already heavy class 
room hurdens, census vrk raises the majority of teachers 1 ire. 
Could it ho ao directed that it would he really revealing of each 
pupil's social background, a real aid to understanding their pu- 
pils, no doubt the t -achers are few who would fail to render the 
additional lahor patiently for the seke of the added power and 
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sympathy they would fool in dialing with their charges . This has 
been repeatedly shown in the case of the kindergartners , »ery few 
of whom hut will earnestly acknowledge tho real gain in practical 
;.itit;iod u.nd inspiration which comes fron the countless tfoary hours 
of hu;qo visiting aao ;*io tho.rs ' nee Liners ehich yield a concrete back- 
ground fur dealing with their Jtiadergartna pupils. 

In a faint decree hut all too slowly this Bpirit of seek- 
ing no know nor* of their pupils than *'hat thy classroon yields, 
its percolating to principals and te&ehars, How Rreat a sig.nifi- 
aaao* this fact holds for the social future of this eornunity one 
&\ria not predict, Undoubtedly !» is a fore; for pro.vacB and once 
launched it has gathered .mv.entun. Let us hope that it ,<ill not 
suffer axtinsuioJunant because of unskillful or uno onpr ehend ing 
appliciti o i. 

Bistriets 41 and AZ (including ton/; Island City) have 
the honor uf having f i:si established 'others' and Pa-ents' Clubs, 
in ever, ae'.iool . "any thaae »r» of reomt date. The oldest 
date back 12 or if; years and included oily the mothers of kinder- 
garten children. The initial idea of these clubs is '.ritual under- 
standing to he fostered between the hose and the school, '-Tow the 
clubs are extended to include all grades ana rainy of then include 
the fathers as well .is the mothers. Their perioral organization 
in these districts where isuny successful ki-idergar tee clubs were 
already existing is dee to tormr Fup erintendan ' CR.^ranklin and 
the few loyal supporters from both educational and non-educational 
oirclas who not only organized clubs in all schools hut secured a 
central organization and, through this, affiliation si th national 
movements like the '•rational CM.ld Labor Oofinittee, the 'fetlonal 
Congress of "others, the Anti-tvt>erculOBi8 League, etc. 
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Queens Soroush hv.hny no local Charities Organization 
a band of <»o:!ftn organized tto Public School Keliftf Association, 1 
so called beceuse the object #ctu to furnish ciothin;; and shoes to 
r;e;dy children during »evere weather that they rvignt be thus en- 
abled to attend school ro-ularly. 'taariy all of the touching 
forfi'S contribute la uniform aaouate and voluntary subscriptions 
help the *ork. Slttb aftsr club of the :»tor» have rallied loy- 
ally to this cause ana each year aonjthing like Si, 000 is ex- 
pended by the association. 

Open air classes have been a subject for aid and coun- 
tenance by the "others' Club:,. The Clubs contribute to the Coney 
I Ml it 3d Sua-ier "-uip for riothere ana babies the ' few froa fchaeo 
diti ".riots eve> travel so far for a recreation center. One club 
contributes a.n;mall« to the support of ci '.fannessee noun tain school 
whoso founder once lectursd before the club. 

Ihuise things she. thai the i Ujht spiri:. lies dormant in 
tee eo:iv,vnni by i that c as ,s are so ha.ny and leaders so few that 
any general coydu-ii ty syirit is scarce the 1 saall :r.ovu, 'tents of a 
t,.- :. !;>s ! sort flourish quietly. 



1. 3 th Annual R^'Kirn P. S, 5. A. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



RELIGION. 



The early religious life of the several flections later 
constituting Long Island City has been noted in an earlier histor- 
ical chapter. Briefly, it was characterized hy the early freedom 
of "belief and conduct, later curtailed rather strictly in reflec- 
tion of certain *Tew England religious agitations. ? r any sectarian 
meetings were organized, often with except tonally snail member- 
ship. These grew and there were in time off-shoots into new church 
bodies in near-by sections. The Episcopal denomination was early 
in the field of expansion and only the Reformed and the Catholics 
have as many churches in the field. 

The churches that have been organized in L.I. City are: 



Episcopal 
Reformed Dutch 
Catholic 

Swedish Evangelical 

Bai) t is t 

Presby terian 

Methodist 

German Reformed 
" Catholic 
" Lutheran 
" "ethodist 



5 
5 
6 
1 
1 
2 

4 (1 extinct) 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Plymouth Brethren 1 
Simpson "ethodist 1 
Norwegian Tree Thought 1 
Italian Methodist 
Colored Baptist 

" Methodist 

" Advent ist 
Jewish Synagogue 



1. See - Kelsey Hist, of L. I. C. - pp T'.- •? ; 

Brooklyn Eagle Almanack 1311 - pp. 341-343 
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The rather astonishing fact is thus revealed that within 
the radiuB of scarce a raile and a half there are at present 27 
church organizations. In addition to those there have been five 
others now extinct. In a community where church (joint; and church 
membership is no longer an acknowledged social standard of respec- 
tability this condition seems even more remarkable. 

The facts embodied in this chapter are mainly gleaned 
from interviews with several of the local pastors of long residence. 
Two quite opposite types of attitudes toward local changes and 
church polity in meeting these were revealed in these interviews. 
It would have been a greater source of satisfaction if these 
interviews could have been extended to include at least one leader 
in each denomination whether pastor or church member, who was 
qualified to judge of passing conditions by reason of long connec- 
tion with local church activities. Time limits however forbade 
this satisfaction. 

As a matter of belief and of statement on the part of 
those consulted and of myself, however, it may be hazarded that 
the two attitudes cited would be found on further investigation to 
be inclusive of all denominations save possibly '.he two non-minis- 
terial sects. These would probably differ more on questions of doc 
trine and ritual than in their attitude toward changing local con- 
ditions and the methods necessary to meet them successful!;'. With 
this in mind let us turn to actual conditions in L.I. City 

It seems to be conceded by all alike that the character 
of the people in the churches is changing and that too with an ever 
increasing speed in recent yearB. The old aristocratic families 
are still, in the older Protestant churches, in authority but they 
are a rapidly waning minority ... inferior in social status, ability 
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and energy to the earlier generations to whom the foundation of 
the local churches is due. 

A second class has arisen in the churohes . . . .a com- 
mercial and land-holding class, utterly antagonistic (in somewhat 
controlled fashion) to the class feeling of the descendants of 
the first settlers. They are characterized by a desire either for 
a share in the dictation of policy, if affiliated with the churches 
or by indifference to church interests because the community 
brings no social pressure to bear to promote church support or 
attendance. 

There is also a third class, of non- Catholic foreigners 
whose ideas of liberty gathered largely through the all too common 
anarchistic and socialistic publications of the Suropaan propa- 
ganda amount to license and whose desire to escape religious op- 
pression Lukes the form of antagonism to any established church 
and results in small native missions or in utter indifference to 
and disregard of Sabbath observance or the content of religion. 
Of this type are the Swedish Evangelical mission, which also 
harbors a Norwegian T -'ree Thought "eeting, the now extinct "Bohemian 
church of Dutch Kills and in part the Plymouth "Brethren, the 
Simpson "ethodistE and the colored missions. 

The laxity of parents, especially the foreigners, as 
regards the religious training of their children is greatly deplor- 
ed by all in the re] igious work of the community. So much of life 
is taken up with the mere struggle for existence in a new environ- 
ment, new ties are so frequent and so soluble, old customs appear 
so tyrannous amid commercialized surroundings that the path of 
least resistance is followed to the increasing detriment of the 
religious and ethical development of the rising generations. 
Keenly aB this is felt and much as i t is deplored this tendency is 
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not as yet successfully met by any denomination. 

It is to meet this condition of changing nationalities, 
changing ideals, limited social pressure and indifference that 
some of our churches are trying "institutional" measures . 
The details of the method vary according to the experience or 
daring, to the insight or lack of it which are the portion of 
those in charge of the church policy and operation, together with 
the weight of conservatism which is still a calculable . factor in 
almost all of the church bodies. The aim is to establish a 
mutual meeting ground of sympathies and contacts for the old and 
the new elements in the community, Whence may spring some mutual 
comprehension of each other's worth and the desirability of 
religious aims, methods and doctrine in fitting individual and 
social needs. The foreigners' fear of oppression and strange cus- 
toms must be overcome ere his mind become receptive to the 
American ideas of religion and ethics. Likewise the narrowness 
of loc 1 provincialism must yield in the common sympathy created 
by contact and appreciation. 

Restless shiftings of residence due to economic fluctua- 
tions tend also to the loosening of church ties to lack of com- 
munity spirit in and out of church.... to indifference to whatever 
social standards may be held of local worth. Coming to reside in 
L. I, City seems no longer a matter of choice as it originally was. 
Reference is aptly made to the "back-water" character of the com- 
munity's life. This is likely to remain true until better transit 
facilities are afforded when local residence will be imperative 
for the increased industrial workers of the locality and for thous- 
ands who can then readily reach work in other Boroughs. What 
effect this will have on religious conditions is not altogether 
estimable. It will no doubt take a generation or two to bring new 
forces to the front in church affairs to replace the older 
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aristocracy . 

""or these reasons therefore there are those who charac- 
terize the present as a tine when all churches find the question 
of outrival a vital issue . 

The greater part (] ?) of the population are Catholics 
iranig-ants (and their descendants) from the Catholic coun- 
tries of Suropo. Six Catholic churches seem to adequately naot 
the need of this part of the population. 

In Protestant churches the town is looked upon jib greatly 
over-churched, "'any of the churches anon always within the memory 
to have heen of the "struggling" class. Cont '.nuance has depended 
on various factors. St. George's (ISp iec opal ) is called a "first 
families" church, (though here the foreign increment is creating 
an oyer livening problem); the Church of the Redeemer owes its 
strength to the continuance of Br. Cooper's policy of 'a church 
for the people '.... these have heen chiefly "remans; The »ir»t 
Reformed Church practically rests on the personality and loyalty 
of two families to the aged pastor. Runnyside Reformed Church 
is fast reaching the point of dissolution for its congregation have 
heen almost all driven out of the locality hy the encroachment 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad yards. 

It is suggested that among the closely situated Protes- 
tant churches survival may depend upon which is first in the field 
with an adequate parish hall and institutional methods. Catholic 
effortB in this direction are freely commended (reference is to the 
"t. Camel Lyceum, recently erected and rapidly widening in its 
scope and activity). 

Rerassn Street Reformed Church has sought and cried many 
methods to amalgamate its triple-strataed congregation. At present 
this need is being net with a scheme which will afford a sort of 
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preliminary training to young nan who will in tine, it is expected, 
■become the church leaders. Associate to the regular consistory 
there is this hody of 14 aeabars who fill occasional vacancies due 
to illness, etc. of regular woik ers, who take entire charge of the 
evening services and who are organized into 7 coranittosB on the 
lines of the "Ten and Religion forward Koveciont to try out its plans 
in this locality. The great -io ;d is for some Behead of church 
organisation which wilj use more individuals since to use then, 
to make then feel responsibility seems the only adequate hold upon 
these newer peopleB, who often have not even the hond of property 
ownership to cause residential stability long enough to promote 
church affiliation. 

In contrast to this at least theoretically progressive 
attitude there is the second attitude of the church whi oh recog- 
nizes all this condition of change and relaxation and the fact that 

new problems are engendered yet relegates the actual meeting of 

conditions, the actual solution of problems to private interest or 
at most to the school and prefers the church to continue as it has 
by the weigh 1 , of custom, "to preach the pure Gospel", let men thin't 
out the encroaching problems of business and political ethics 
if they will, on week days, and quietly train the children who nay 
perchance be sent to Sabbath School in doctrine and church observ- 
ances. By this type of worker all institutional rethods are ad- 
judged ephemeral; of passing moment merely as a whet to curiosity 
and love of excitement, of doubtful benefit and insubstantial if 
not of positive harmfulnoss. 

There are also those who follow neither orthodox atti- 
tude. Of these are the so-called missions. Not enough is known in 
detail to warrant unbiased speech of their labors. A following the 
have, though small. Orthodoxy tolerates but scarcely approves. 
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Reference is sometimes made to them as employing "slum" methods in 

a to n lacking in slums not an altogether warrantable 

assertion from either point of view. 



The incompleteness of this chapter is realized. Bo 
muoh however has been gathered, thus briefly, as to indicate in 
a general way the growth of conditions here that are not untypical 
of religiouB conditions in the country at large. Here we find 
something of a croBS between rural and city conditions. * T any 
elements are at work in the religious situation, which reflects 
keenly the general conditions visible in the finldB of all other 
human institutions. Somewhat of the "back-water" type perhaps 
this community is seen to be, yet so accessible is it that with 
increasing force it is beginning to be caught in the swirl of 
larger forces and in religion as in politics, indUBtry, schools 
and the home this appears to ha a turning point when we hesitate 
with the question 

"WHITHER?" 
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PART III RETROSPECTIVE AID PROSPECTIVE 

The foregoing chapters ha»o Bought to trace with 
regard to Long Island City the facta concerning the people who 
have congregated there; their motives of aggregation and the 
stages tnereof, the conditions of existence and survival, the 
establishment of tha great human institutions here ... .hone , 

school, indue try, church and government and the process and 

crises therein involved. 

Retrospectively, then, we hnva yet to search out the 
significance of these facts along the following lines 

1. The earliest types of group consciousness 

3. The weight of environmental factors physical, psychologic 

and soeiologic 

3. The stages In the development of further types of social 
consciousness and the various forces therein 
involved 

i. The method and the rate of social evolution and the cost 

5. The resultant social agencies, ideals and policies 

6. Has this evolution been "Progress" 9 

7. l ?ow far is it true that L.I. City is a type community 

illustrating American city evolution in process? 

8. What "lay he said of the city's immediate future? 
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CHAPTER IX. SADLY TYPES OE GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS . 

The earliest typo of grovp consciousness was a natter 
of attainment of a, livable existence solal;- . Early documents laud 
the soldier, the stilled mechanic, the hospitable burgher. A lit- 
tle later it in the len of intellectual prowess or the well-to-do 
suburbanite whose house it: the center of gayety who become the 
popular leaders. Or else it is the sl'.illful exploiter of resourc- 
es or men that recede the popular support. Power and pleasure 
were the chief ideals of the period. Curiously enough there has 
never developed (except in individual and isolated cases) any 
phase of the ideal of righteousness, of austerity. These few 
cases were the wi thdrawing of the scholar and the thinker from the 
increasing hurly-burly of nixed race and interests because of his 
losek of vision as to the real function of the thinking nan in a 
community during its formative years. 

Quoting from page 5 of this study, "It was the conditions 
of congregation, of actual contact in a conraon struggle for exis- 
tence which brought out the underlying consciousness of likeness 
and submerged through daily necessity personal dif f erences . . . .of 
nationality (p. >), of creed (p.fi), of cue ton, of occupation (p. 7). 
Local causes for common action there were . . . .connon agricultural 
pursuits (y. 4), physical and financial exploitation (p. 8), person- 
al leadership (p. 7), locality expansion (p. 9), political exploita- 
tion (p. IS), transportation (pp. 12-1?;) and population drift (p. 15) 
which gave impetus to the development of an ideal of "civic duty"., 
a widening concept of civic existence. This is discernible from 
1350 on." 

Hising and flourishing industries, with powerful personal 
and institutional energies behind then, free schools, church ex- 
pansion, political turmoil, all coincident with a steady and in- 
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craaeingly diversified influx of foreign population these 

were tte conditions of later civic life in L.I. City. 
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0HAPT3K X. THE TOIGFT OP KHVUKJSKBVTAL TACTORS. 

Tina environmental factor in this development Ima hoen 
indicated at length in Chapter III, eunoariaed on pages 21—20. 
Briefly it -nay he har-s stated as the provocative effect of seni- 
isolation due to natural ol-staoleB of situation unci geologic form- 
ation which have yielded to advanced scleiitlf 1c •»/: thods of engi- 
neering and construction; the physical pass ibili ties of situation 
and formation controlling indirectly aggregation, Indus trial and 
social opportunity and finally affecting the psycho-social 
character of the eoamuni ty . 
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CHAPTER XI. JCWWHKR MWKL«)F«?HT . 
(Stages, forces involved, resultant types.) 

Political turmoil has always seemed to Tie the key to the 

town's history prior to the last decade "but therein we glimpse 

that process of changing energy which science "bids us esteem not 
waste but evolution; and which so viewed reveals to us the marvel 
of social interaction and control through characterization, even 
though we also view the coarsened product of too hasty evolution. 

Through this long period of hOBSism and graft wo r\a.y yet 
observe the gradual evolution of a higher type of group conscious- 
ness, the appearance of scattered leaders of a hatter type, of the 
concentration and development of new industries and new sections, 
journal isin and a alight popular interest in better politics, in- 
creasing amalgamation of foreign immigrants and the native stocks, 
dependence upon nearby "anhattan for intellectual and pleasure 
and economic advantages, subsequent consolidation, alignment on 
topics of interest to the community as a Ward of a borough of the 
Oraater City. These -n-jrk the steps in the process of socialization 
in Long Island City, producing at once xiractical differences and 
resemblances, cooperations and antagonisms, sentiments, policies 
and actions that belong to the group as a whole rather than to 
any individuals of the group. Those interests have stratafied 
■nore or loss along the lines of individual bias on questions con- 
cerning the groat human institutions home, school, church and 

state. This stratafi cation has been evidenced by the appearance 
of something approaching a local type or types according to reac- 
tion to policies or actions centering in these interests. 

In early dayB the product of concerted action was the 
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preservation of the hoae and the supplying of the immediate needs 
of all at lower cost of individual labor. Later the possibility 
of increased industrial opxjortunity with its increased earning 
capacity brought comforts long dreamed of, educational und pleas- 
ure advantage*}, and for some even increased leisure which was 
turned to account in efforts to help those not yet so fully 
benefitted by the groujj progress. 
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CHAPTER XII. METHOD AMD RATE OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION; 

SOCIAL AIIWCI^S., IJKALS A*7> POLICIES; 
T:S 30 ET EVOLUTION. 

Having passed through the struggle for existence and for 
resources Long Island City Is now engaged in the struggle for 
power. Survivals there are, in every phase of life, of the earlier 
struggles but even these are influenced by the aims and efforts 
engendered by the struggle for power. Characteristically we find 
the substitution of a very heterogenous for a very homogenous pop- 
ulation, industrial development and strataf ication on other than 
ethnic eases furthered by capital and new social components. This 
struggle for power is revealed as an incentive magnet attracting 
all types, all interests and further complicating the social 
situation in the eommuni ty . Surplus and the promise of achieve- 
ment are the "Call of the City". 

Thus ou*- city has become a"aemon" a miscellaneous 

people under the common call of opportunity to shorn the older cults 

of blood or even religion mean relatively little who are in 

every sense an amalgam. 

In this evolution of L.I. City there is now becoming evi- 
dent a new form of like-raindedness . . . .a deliberative element as 
distinguished from the former traditional type. The current ten- 
dency toward associations and the expression through them of the 
peoples' attitude on the many topics of current vitality, is an 
instance in point. Of these are; 

Astoria Taxpayers Association 

Business "-'en ' s Association of L.I.C. 

Queens Board of Trade and Civic Improvement 

Butch Kills Citizens' Improvement Association 
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%ueens Boro Toaeners' Association 
Board of Heal Estate Brokore 
United Civic Association 
L.I.O. Puuna: r Association 
"Sound to the fieu" Cwitwn 
and others. 

'i'his will aro lorio fo.nd reflection in the recontenting of 
locally sstatlishod "valuea". Only a period of industrial surplus 

could promote this sles'ant of discuss Ion the :w«tinc of mind 

withaind on a common plane and so create a society conociouu- 

ly purposeful, with public ««nt iiiant C the fused emotional re- 
action to given facts). To counteract the tendency to so- 
called "riob-mindedneBS" wo find in L.I. City the factor of fraction* 
dispersal of the group B*nbero and their subjection to other 
ti timuli . 

Vne ra^e of evolution has been increasingly ray-id in 
the years since incorpor tion, even more so since consolidation. 
That the product exhibits ch= evidences of this rapidity in 
BOmewhat raw and coarsened character is to be expected. 

What Dr. biddings terns "pro to-social control" is 
found in this community in the insidious growth of custom and 
unwritten social law, a complex of old folk-ways brought from 
abroad and the modifications incident to the amalgamation 
procers here. To these is added that subtlety called public 
sentiment. 



As to the agencies of social self-control in thin com- 
munity, thisy are io by found in th.: recognized governmental agen- 
cies, laws of tu«n, city, & lit t-s and. nation, both posi tiva and neg- 
ative> applying so the relations batyeen individuals unci ba twaen 
Buss and th'. btata a« represented by Via j-oTirnnnntal bureaucracy. 
Also tiu'iiugh Ui9 agoaci^s, l-sss obligator;'', perhaps, of church 
una school. 

Thj policies of the group are not demanding of detailed 
description }.««r* . At the present what polleie?: there are 

a hi a go hare bearing ohl#Hs upon the ali-a" sorbin,; 'jj.aation of 
industrial evolution and local e.x ± ;ansion, and to be directed to 
an increasing of the bonds of this borough to the Greater "it;', 
Solieies directed tosard th z amelioration of economic waste 
socially are brains incepted.. Slight evidences of a policy of 
cooperation with larger units than the city are also visible in 
certain Unas . 

Who:; is count the cost of evolution in this town We find 
it constituted in the loss sustained in transition from a rural to 
an urban status. If cue acquisition of' increasingly complex prob- 
lems of organization and operation in home, school, Indus try, church 
unci guver rEient be account "coot" than Km city has paid dearly for 
her evolution. This cost must undoubtedly be discounted in a final 
reckoning by the almost incalculable gair.s implied by the word 
"opportunity", as applied to Long Island City, in practically 
every avenue of human need. 

It is true that the details jflia-ain the cost of evolu- 
tion shows up are becoming more prominent in this community. Put 
this is probably not only because the phenomenal growth has brought 
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conges lion and its attendant ovils 'out also "xjoauaa an part of 
the l-ra&Ua.'" City, th-s <*g«n«t'«8 of ooc.Ul soonony operating for 
BOSa tiaa in other boroughs are '.jasjinding to include Queens in 
thoi>" soha&iil a of acidity, 

The lost significant elegant of "cost" ie to vn evolu- 
tion is sat forth i.lth arras ting 7.lvidnou» V "' iU£ "'ordau in 
1 

"ihsgoneration" It is fpiifld in those inn idious -naj adieu of the 

day literary and urtiuiio and other fashions and the puhXlc'S 

6uscaptibi4i ty to then . , .di ceasca which ara in reality der.imeracy 
auc hysteria a;4 ttfto-»»l»Xe to fa ', igufl . . . .depressed "itulity... 
du a ,5 urban life. 

In regard to a cora'iundty so f:-.s t assuming all tho 
aspects of dietinetly ur oar: character as iB L.I. City, this 
«a»i»Bi» of tho organic and psychic was to or cost of evolution 
cannot fail to hold Bignif icance . Mo urban center i» so produc- 
tive of "vertigo and tho swirl of frenzied living, of vastly 
increased nanse iiapress i one and organic reactions and therefore 
of porceptipns, judgments and lie tor inpulses, forced into a 
given unit .,f s ino"'.. ,a8 is this, growing f-anufuctering eoa- 
EUnl t« . 



1. "Bogonoratio.-i" \>y Van 'Tordavi quoted entire in 

"Sociology and Social ^rogrosvB" by Thos . " T . Carver 
see pp. W*~1S, 

2. Ihid p. 7(35 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
HAS EVOLUTION IK LOITG- ISLAKD CITY BEEN THOfflRBSS? 

What are the criteria of "Progress"? The;' are indicate 
1 

ad as fol I owe : 

1. Sub j ugat ion of nature 

(chapter III) 

2. Serf action of the social :uachihery 

(chapters IV VIII inclusive) 

multiple relationships 

(all chapters) 
material well-being 

(chapter IV) 
population growth 

(chapter IV, p. 35) 

3. Evolution of a wider conec iousriese of kind, which aug- 

ments individual well-being by the creation of 
"provocative opportuni ty" 
(chapter IX) 

That every one of these factors are attested "verifiable 
2 

progress" (Bagehot's term) has I think been amply proven in the 
foregoing analyses of L.I. City's evolution as indicated by the 
references subjoined in parentheses to the above topics. 



1. Prom Biddings "Principles of Sociology" pp. 356—360 

2. "Physics and Politics" 

3. References here are to pages and chapters of this study. 
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Pi-ograsB of courBa implies the idaa of a goal and also 
of efficiency, which is merely a term for the relative decree of 
attainment, of practical cooxierations, positive and negative. 
Efficiency is of two Kinds . . . .personal . . . .and croup . 

Personal efficiency iany lie measured hy thit degree of 
adnputioa and atop tahilitj of tin individual to the ohangea of 
emrironaont, aft r if! ;c tod in his attitude and conduct on questions 
of morality, of religion, of culture and of economic status. 
Much .-night he said in outline of the manifold types of -inch indi- 
rl&i .J reaction and sharactoriisa'.ion in Long Island iiy, The 
linjs hotvsssrj typsi; ace fin,: and fluctuating. Something of this 
sort i:; atls.:, .tod in chap tors IX and XI for pas t years:. Kuch an 
analysis for the present complex situation wo aid douhtless require 
in&st inl tely protracted labor along '.he linaB of Sr. biddings ' 
rocoit analyses ,f the A»mric a people. A slight attest at an 

approximation of 'Suit, sort of Wt'.t0;d is used on pp. SS 51, with 

regard to the piostion of economic oonoon ;.ra tion of interest. 

Enall group efficiency night ho studied , . . . tinM! work 
as bhoen in any of \.e ; icany tenall societies, Btc.(so.i pp,22-23)j 
in the o-ojnpouivioa of housoholdu, in welfare work in any of the 

largo •lamlfacturing plant al-iott e idlest, are the pofisi- 

hililioe. 

Bffici ehiey May h. ^ii.-.lyaeU ids -J in regard to the total 

i* , oi' v ' 

i. . Its- f oik- i 'v,ay£ arid sec~u.l coi.toi-.ib, religious, economic, 

asral aid cul!ur«l-- this has h*su indicated hut not 

eo.te-isi t,:\; followed uut iu this soudy. 

Z. lis dove.iop .'. t of social pressors 

Indicated T-'iefly on p. i;2 in chapter Kit. 

3. Its advance, in point of tine, in respect to the 
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production, raaintenanes, ca.ro and improvement of 
huraan 1 i fa . 

4. Its etatus in regard to the equation of the individual 
and the social whole. 

The coneurmation of prof-raos in Lone lelsmd "tty my ho 

found in ail tha sppr oxii'iationE citsd, to a condition of society 

which, "BBlf-conecioiie and Belf-controlled, attenptq to ro/»ulate 

cojauun oppor tunity and the aonron welfare, and to control the 

1 

raa<je of variation fro,', an eBtatlicivid type," 



1 . 



Er. 'iiddiass' l.oc'ur.vs drfinin& tho HlRhoRt type of 
society at illustrated in Anerloa to-dp.y. 
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For the purpose of further determining the actual 

status of group consciousness at the present time the local news- 

1 

paper has "been scanned for a period of nine weeks. Clippings 
are here inserted as conclusive data of the degree of achievement 
attained or in process. They substantiate also the contention 
(p. 2) that the town is on the eve of, in fact fairly launched into 
a new era of civic integration and released energy. 



1. 'ron "Daily Star" - issues July 1 to August 30 inclusive. 



a Year o. 
in Borou, 




ueens. 



Reports of the second quarter of the 
present year of the operations of the 
Billlding; Bureau In Queens, just com- 
riled .by. Superintendent .John ■■■yf^ 




new 'buildings for fh« second qttftrt 
werY larger than the. value of «?r»lli 
op*rat(o.ift in the flwt quarter. ' 

Tha month pt Jifty has ale© shown 
an Increase, 'and. tjle, indications are 
that , the, increase will be kept upi 



This to ah ilndlcafton of the rapfft 
growth of the'Worotigh. ■■ 

' The figures lh ' Superintendent; 
Moore's repbrt.are as follow: 



. 2 ( B1* buHdlr 

Alter«tion«. 

First quarter, 287, value $2&l 
fcecond quarter, $79, value $312,2*' 



Itt- 




Gas Company that reaches the Long 
Inland City shore in the Ravenawood 
section near Webster avenue and the 
East Hiver. It is intended to extend 
a thirty-six inch pipe line through 
this tunnel. An- appropriation of 
$400,000 has been made to ■ provide fo; 
extensions from this main, and th> 
iplans of the department will be sub 
mitted to the Board- of Estimate im- 
mediately for approval so that tfte 
work can go ahead. This line will 
supply one. of the fast growing' sec- 
tions of. Liong.Jsland City and will in- 
mre the FirM Ward against any shorty 





It Will Again Appe. 
forte Board of 
hlwk 

THIS TIME BOROUGH 

CONNOLLY HAS GONl 
THE FRONT. ' 



It Is New Proposed That the City at. 
Large Shall Bear ty* Expense-* 
The Projsot Will Com. Up s 8*- ,j 
fore Board of Estimate. 




One of the most Important matters 
iffectlng the Astoria, section of old 
Long Island. City which has been ui 
consideration for years Will be t£ 

up at tile meeting of the Board of 

timate tomorrows-Thursday,, at the City 
Hall, Manhattan. It Is the much de- 
bated proposition for a park on the 
Shore road at Astoria. This subject' 
has formed a fruitful topic of discus- 
sion at meetings of civic bodies -* 
Astoria and among the residents 
taxpayers. It has always been fa 
and about October of last year 
were taken to, acquire Jhe n«r 
property on the basis of a divl 
expenses at forty per Cent. Tor ' 1 
and sixty per cent. fo£ th> bol_„_ .... 

But the transaction never was cott 
summated and Borough . President 
Connolly has taken the matter in band. 
He has ascertained ihat the people of 
the district are great' " ~ 
project an? — 




WWim MM Airanfl«d for a 

in'fl on PhoJ 
Frid.y 
at 3 O'Clock. 



The third hearing of the Dock De- 
partment on terminal plane will take 
place in the board room of the depart- 
ment at Pier A, North River, on Fri- 
day, July 12th, at S p. m. Water front 
Improvements in the Borough of 
Queens will be considered. The dis- 
cussion will include: 

The improvements in Newtown 
Creek. 

The organization of the terminal at 
Nott avenue. 

The improvement* in Flushing Bay. 

The straightening of lines in Flush- 
ing Creek. . 

The construction of additional piers 
at various points along the Queens 
waterfront. 

The development of the Jamaica Bay 
project. 

Terminals in Queens with rail and 
water connections. 

It is desirable that all these matters 
should he considered in their relation 
to each other and to the general ter- 
minal plans of the city. 




iog Byt a Miracle 

Can Frustrate Hull 
Transit Plans, <■ 



COURT OF APFEALS DECISION 
' SMOOTHES PATH FOR 

ATINO CONTRACTS. 



Work to Be Pushed on Construction 
on "L" to Corona and Astoria— 
, Contracts Soon Ready for II 
R. T. and B. R. 





Dock Depl's Plans For 
Queens' Water Front 
Improvement, 



PUBLIC OOCK NOW BEING CON- 
STRUCTED AT FOOT OF 
NOTT AVENUE. 



Commissioner Thinks the Greenpoint 
Barge Canal Terminal Should Ba 
Connected With the N. Y. Con- 
necting Railroad. 



W 4 



WILL RUSH 




Large Gangs of Men 
Start In On Connect- 
ing Railway Line. 

8TEINWAY TO BE A BUSY CENTER 
FROM NOW TILL FROST 
COMES. 



Immense Concreting Machines to Mix 
the Material Will Be Erected and ; 
Other Construction Work ■ 
Under Way. 



NOTT M DOCK i 
AND TERMINAL 



Plans Have Been Completed and Ap- 
proved by Dock Commissioner Cal- 
vin Tomkins and Sent to the 
Board of Estimate. 

' 




New Trolley Route Out 
Queens Boulevard to 
Be Attractive. 

CARS TO RUN THROUGH PARKED \ 
STREETS FROM JAMAICA TO 
LONG ISLAND CITY. 



Work of Laying Tracks to Be Started 
as Soon as Certain Formalities 
Are Completed 1 — Thirty Mod- 
ern Cars Ordered. 



Now that Mayor Gaynor has signed 
the franchise which thyj city has grant- 
ed to the new Manhattan & Jamaica 
.Railroad Company for a trolley line 
across the Queensboro Bridge and out 
Queens Boulevard to Jamaica and the 
-Nassau County line, active prepara- 
tions are under way for starting the 
work of construction. 

It is expected that the track-laying 
operations will he started at the Jack- 
son avenue end of the Diagonal street 
viaduct before August 15th. The rails 
will be ordered as soon as the type of 
rail is decided upon this matter rest- 
ing largely with the Queens Borough 
authorities. 

Thirty trolley cars of the most mod- 
ern design have been ordered. These 
cars, it is said, will be built for both 
comfort ana speed. It is expected that 
as soon as the track becomes well set- 
tled it will be possible to make the trip 
from Jamaica to the Long Island City 
bridge plaza in about thirty minutes.. 

The cost of constructing the line is 
estimated at about J800.000. In some 
respects, it will be unuana Ifai-wiwn.- 
sive construction, because of the faQt 
that the work of widening Thomson 
avenue and Hoffman Boulevard into ! 
Queens Boulevard will necessitate more ! 
or less re -construction on the part of j 
the company, which is to have cars 
in operation as far as Elmhurst by the ! 
last of December and to the new rail- | 
road station in Jamaica early in the 
spring. 

Harold B. Weaver, the engineer in 
charge of the construction of the new 
line, says that the public can rest 
assured that no time will be lost in . 
getting the line built aoid in operation . 
at the earliest possible moment. ! 



Astoria Heat, Light 



SECOND UNIT OF THE GREAT 
INDUSTRY tS JUST COM- | 
PLETED. 



It Is Devoted to the Production oi 
Water Gas, Fed by a By-Product 
of Another Unit— A Little 
World by Itself. 




AUTOPLANT 

Coming to L I City. 
The Edwards Motor 
Car Company, 

THE OLD*BLANCHARD PLANT ON 
UPPER BORDEN AVENUE HAS 
BEEN LEASED. 



New Concern Formed by Veteran Auto 
Manufacturers Will Make High- 
Grade Cars Here, Employing 
Many Skilled Mechanics. 



BIG FACTORY 
L I. CITY. 



Candy Concern With 1,500 Employes 
Now Building an Immense Horn* 
at Payntar- and Fps*oi*tt*. i "* J "-*' : 
Avenues. " 



Already an automobile manufactur- 
ing centre, Long Island City ■ now 
to receive a pioneer or a new business, 
that of candy making. 

In the most important of the recent 
transactions effected, Franklins, Incor- 
porated, manufacturers of candies, 
bought from Maxwell S. Mannes a plot 
^00x100 feet, fronting on Hamilton av- 
enue, between Payntar and Freeman 
avenues, upon which a large five-story 
and basement cady. factory is now in' 
course of erection. The plane for the 
full improvement of the plot call for 
the construction of a garage to accom- 
modate fifty motor trucks and wagons, 
a cold storage plant and buildings for 
dynamos and motors. The factory, 
which will give employment to 1,600 
workers, will have about 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

porated, of which 
is president, began 



busi 



yd N. Fr 



tha: 



street, Manhattan,' 
Building, it now occupies the stx- 
story structure, S01 Greenwich street. 
The factory in Long Island City will 
be one of the largest of its kind in the 
East. 

One of the largest department stores 
in Manhattan, so it was announced in 
Queens the ot,her day, is considering 
sites in T.onlt Island City, where it is 
projected to build an enormous stor- 
age and assembling warehouse to 
which all its foreign shipments can be 
taken in bulk and then sorted and dis- 
tributed to its retail store establish- 
ment in Manhattan. It is said this 
plan will give the Manhattan store 
more room for Its retail business. 

Among the sites inspected in con- 
nection with the project is one near 
the proposed N'ott avenue terminal in 
the Hunter's Point section of Long 
Island City, which would give direct 
; rail and water terminals for all ship- 
: ments. Another section plaza, where 
t(>rmfnn] sites are boin^ developed by 
the Pennsylvaiia Railroad. 



*> >■ CITY BUSINESS MEN'S SUB- 
V WAY ASSO. WANTS CONFER- 
*. ENCE OF ENGINEERS. 



The hearing was held on the;matt< 
of building a government breakwaU 



jPi-ominent Organization Formed and 
V Subway Advocates Will Fight Hard 
\ Aflainst Elevated Route for 
Hunter's Point Section. 



2 ; 




On Towers of the New 
fork Connecting Rail- 
road Company, j 



STEINWAY IS NOW THE SCENE 
OF GIGANTIC OPERATIONS 
OF CONTRACTORS. 



The Tracks of This Road Are to As- 
cend to the Altitude of 150 Feet 
Where They Reach the Bridge 
Over the River. 




>oard by Colonel Ro eas- 
ier, of the New York District of Army 
Engineers, is not in favor of this 
breakwater at the present time. 

E. C. Fitzgerald, representing the 
Montauk Harbor Improvement Com- 
pany, and C. L. Addison, assistant to 
President Peters of the Long Island 
Railroad Company, appeared before 
the board and argued that, a favorable 
report be made to Congress for the 
construction of the breakwater. 

Mr. Fitzgerald showed the board 
cablegram which he had j "-" 
stating that one of tiia 4 
interested - some .foreign, capital is 



ers. 



"One of our directors," he said, "has 
just cabled me that he has raised- (10,- 
UOO.000 for the improvement in tHd 
way of building docks, bulkheads, etc. 
The Long Island Railroad Company is 
going to spend several million dollars 
to improve transportation." ' • 

Although Jlr. Fitzgerald did not care 
to name the foreign capitalist inter- 
ested, It is understood in Washington 
that the Hamhurg-Amerfcan Lin« is 
thinking seriously of building pier* at 
Fort Pond Bay. 

A Sub-Port of Entry. 

"I propose to have a bill presented 
in Congress," Mr. Fitzgerald contin- 
ued, "to make Fort Pond Bay a sub- 
port of entry. To have passengers 
landed from steamships to the trains, 
which will not stop until they arrive 
at the Pennsylvania station, where the 
customs officers will examine the pas- 
sengers, baggage, freight, etc. This 
will avoid going to Hoboken. 

Gateway to New York. 

"I am of the opinion that in about 
twenty year s Mew York City will ex- 
tend to Montauk Point. This will be 
the gateway. Long Island Is building 
up so rapidly, especially since the new 
tubes have been opened, steamships 
landing at Fort Pond Bay will help 
this growth considerably and build up 
■ the island solidly. 

; -The Secretary of War only grant- 
; ed the extension of Chelsea piers for 
j eighteen months, as you know, and 
! that time has entirely elapsed. The 
| river at this point is so narrow, and 
: especially opposite the Hamburg- 
| American Line, and their boats are 
now being constructed 100 feet longer 
than the present ones, which will 
make -wioui; congestion in the New- 
York Harbor." 

Mr. Addison told the board the Lone 
Island Railroad Company was ready 
to do its part by providing more 
trackage and equipment to Fort Pond 
Bay. He told the board that Colonel 
Roessler's report, if made to Congress, 
would give the proposition a bad 
standing there, and that although Col- 
onel Roessler did not think a break- 
water at Fort Pond Bay was now 
necessary, the time was not far dis- 
tant when it would he necessary. 

There is a probability that should 
the government refuse to build the 
breakwater, the foreign capitalists in- 
terested by Mr. Fitzgerald are likely 
to construct it themselves. 

The board will not take any action 
in the matter for some time. -There 
is likely to be another hearing irt the 




Building Development In 
Evidence lo Upper 
Sections. 



LOCALITIES BEING BUILT UP 
WITH MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENCES. 

Immense Influx of Manufacturing In- 
dustries — Dutch Kills, Bliasvillo 
and Ravenswood Affected— Will 
Employ Hundreds of Men. 



There is undoubtedly a revival of 
building activity in Long Island City. 
In the upper end, through the residen- 
tial sections of Astoria, Steinway, the 
German Settlement, many rows of re- 
sidences are making their appearance. 
In that locality stretching from Flush- 
ing avenue to Grand avenue, and 
bounded by the old Bowery Bay road 
and Steinway, the evidences of de- 
elopment are quite marked Old re- 
sidents say they have never seen so 
much building going on as there is at 
the present time. While some of the 
streets are not entirely improved — 
their number is small— nearly all are 
mplete, with everything needed, by 
udern retirements for high class 
residential districts. 

"his new impetus to building ope- 
rations at this end of Long Island City 
Is undoubtedly due to the probability 
of better rapid transit facilities being 
established to connect these uptown 
localities with all parts of Greater 
New York. 

■uoeo-i »Bpnp 
X a poij. 1°um P "H * JB »S P«« 
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To Be Invested In Ten- 
ements In 




! WESTERN CAPITAL TO BE US 
TO DEVELOP DEGNON 
PROPERTY 



Out on Nott Avenue Beyond 
Court House Where Ten Four-' 
Story Apartment Houses 
Will Be Built. 


Negotiations were completed Satu) 
day for the construction of apartmet 
houses in the Hunter's Point sectio: 
of Long Island City at a cost of over 
1400,000, which Is the most important 
real estate transaction that has been 
completed for this section of Queens 
for some time. The money is to i 
spent by western capitalists, prlncip- \ 
ally from Pittsburg and Cleveland, j 
Ohio, who came to New York City j 
looking for an opportunity for Invest- ; 
ment and after making a most careful 
examination came to the conclusion 
that the opportunities offered by Long 
Island City were the best in the city. 

Under the agreement which was 
reached, ten four-story apartment 
houses are to be erected on the prop- 
erty just to the east of the Lor 
land City exit of the Steinway ( 
on the land which was developed e 
eral years ago by the Degnon 
minal and Realty Company, 
apartments are i 
and adjacent . 
They have, .bee 

1 enlightened policy «~ — - =>- ■ 

dent Connolly in extending stre#W, 
sewers, sidewalks and' other Improve- 
ments in that section. But most im- 
portant of all the western men have 
accepted at full value the proposition 
for rapid transit extensions to Queens 
and the operation of the Steinway 
tunnel In the near future. They toe-. 



[ Nott i 
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Chamber of Commerce 
After Factories For Queens 



The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens is preparing plans 
to bring many new manufacturing 
plants anil industries into ali sec- 
tions of the Borough of Queens. The 
Manufacturing and Industrial Com- 
mittee, of which J. A. YVigmore is 
chairman, expects to have ready this 
fall a very attractive book of seventy- 
five pages, setting forth the advan- 
tages of ill is borough from a commer- 
cial, industrial financial and residen- 
tial viewpoint. 

Many inquiries are being received 
by the Chamber from manufacturers 
in other parts of the country who are 
desirous n( [■■■-locating their plants. 
This book will be the first thing to 
be sent in reply and will no doubt 
contain convincing arguments as to 
why they should locate in Queens 
Borough. 

The following statement from a 
letter recently received from Mr. 



i Floyd N. Franklin, president of 
Franklin's, Incorporated, a concern 
now in lower Manhattan, which is 
erecting a large candy factory In Long 
Island City that will give employment 
to 1,500 workers and have about 100,- 
000 equare feet of floor space, illus- 
trates the effective work done by the 
Chamber i n bringing new industries 
into Queens: 

"I appreciate cordially the spirit of 
your fine letter of August 8th and you 
may depend upon it that as soon as 
the actual manufacturing operations 
arc commenced in our new factory In 
Long Island City, we shall gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to co- 
operate with you. 

"One of the many reasons which 
promoted us to select Long Island City 
as the site for our mammoth new 
candy factory was this very fact, that 
your hoard works so effectively with 
the various industries domiciled 
within your city limits." 




Seeking lo Bring All Or- 
ganizations in Queens 
Together. 

OBJECT TO ASPERSIONS BEING 
CAST UPON THEIR NATION 
BY PAPERS. 



Loading Men of the City Gather at 
Jamaica and Urge Unity Among 
Their People — Provisional 
Committee named. 



Over 2,000 Italians, including the 
wealthiest and most influential men 
of the race from all sections of Queens 
assembled yesterday afternoon at 



DUTCH KILLS CITIZENS 

WILL MEET TONIGHT 



The semi-annual meeting of the 
Dutch Kilis Citizens' Public • Improve- 
ment Association will be held at Vol- 
kert's Hall, 270 Prospect street, this 
Friday evening. 



TO ORGANIZE 
NEXT TUESDAY. 



L. I. Waterways Association To Be 
. Started At Meeting At Which 
Queers Civic Societies Will Be 
Well Represented. 



In reply to the letters sent to the 
various civic associations in Kings, 
Queens and Suffolk counties as to 
whether they believed it was neces- 
sary and desirable to I'orm a Long 
Island waterways association and 
would co-operate, in such a formation 
by being 1 represented at a meeting' call- 
ed for that purpose, a general response 
has been received from all sections 
indicating an unusual Interest in the 
matter and an earnest desire to take 
part in the project. 

In order that the association may be 
organized in time to exert its influence 
upon the proceedings of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association which 
will meet at New London, Conn., Sep- 
U-iiiber, 4, 5 end G, and also upon the 
New York State Waterways Associa- 
tion meeting, to be held at Water-town, 
N. Y., later in the month of September, 
it has been deemed wise to call a meet- 
ing for the purpose of organizing the 
Long Island Waterways Association 
at the rooms of the Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 16 Court street, on Tuesday, 
September 3, at 10 a. m. 

It is hoped that every civic organiza- 
tion, yacht or boat club on Long Isfland 
will be interested in the formation 
of this association and be represented 
by at least three delegates. 

Notices have been sent to all the 
various associations by the committee, 
Henry A. Meyer, E. Piatt Stratton, 
Blwin S. Piper, John Adikes, James T. 
Hoyle ana N. B. Killmer. 

Henry W. Hill of Buffalo, president 
of the New York State Waterways As- 
sociation ; Dock Commissioner Calvin 
Tomkins, Colonel S. W. Roessler, U S. 

A. Engineers, and Borough Presidents 

B. Steers and Connolly of Brooklyn 
and Queens, respectively are expected 
to be present and address the meeting. 
The names of delegates should be for- 
warded as soon as convenient to N. 
E. Killmer, 39G State street, Brooklyn. 
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Several photos are hero ieperied. The first, f «•«•<, 
were taken In a Connecticut town whom the Bane glaeiation i» 
found that is referred to on pp. 17-19 of this paper. The soolOR" 

i.Tal report there cited !s authority for the original continuity 
of Ion- Island and t*> Connecticut "in in l.->,nd. This Bfiction, 
In the vicinity of '?ew Haven, "lay well he taken an toj,0(jr», hicftlly 
like ivhat Uhe Lone Island City of early colonial and posit Kev- 
olvrt ioiiury daya was. r.: nr end clay ...nri nil-., old river > <!dr , 
gravel and moraine, out-erojiplnr hed-roqk, good mater nowronn, 
wr»"ios hacked hy fertile rolling hil? lamia forested 'itiite 

thickly ;■" s»e aro tfi eorr.on cond H ions in T.or.y Island Ci iy 

ah! the Connecticut ^own v'eere tftoBO photon wore tafco.n , 

" a Lon > Island City ivaa near "h o world-port of " : eiv v ork - 

hinca lis rapid evolution while the other town .la fea ical of 
development arras tnd at t.hn agricultural ntaa • . 

'"he other f've pho '.•»>. are local "Jaws Rjlow.'tlC what 
alteration ::iari is :Tiki"^ hy advanced anftirweriilg akil'i in the 
topiyrayhy of Ion; Ii-lari') dt.v. ?W choie - of t he Pla:-. e 
and the » :nnB.y.\»a'iia SnHronrt i«r» ■ lop. inn 6 in yiven point hy 
r if-iranea to »> . 1.1-1-i-IOo. ; n d lie, 
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C'APTXR XIV. 

HOW rami IS TH"! 00TCEWIOH THAT LOWC. IPSLA'TT) CITY IS 
TYPICAL OP AV3RICA?' TOTH EVOLUTION? 

1 

This state writ was nade, originally, as a conviction 
resulting frora tha various detailed analyses of conditions in the 
town. At the end of the year's work in the department of sociol- 
ogy this conviction became a matter of the immediate flash into 
mind of substantiating data. ?ron L.I. City -for every phase of the 
sociological developraents correlated with urban evolution as out- 
lined in tha lectures and aunnarias of the year's work in every 
class . 

In tha more detailed analyses of smaller phases of 
urban problems which were the subject of the seminar reports of my 
fallow-students I found that the difference between their studies 
and my community was always one of degree, not of form, further, 
that practically ali the problems which sociological method for 
the anal:'sis of any community could suggest were represented in 
greater or less degree in the town I studied. This last attitude 
toward the study was the very final one. It was not permitted to 
hold sway at any prior time because I feared it would destroy the 
inductive character of the community study. It was however inter- 
esting as a natier of verification of the logical organization of 
the study in final shape and as suggestive of the infinite field 
for investigation still untouched in this com. tun i . 

A further proof of this contention came to hand in the 
shape of a facsimile reprint of the first 'lew York City directory 
published in 16H6 as a centennial souvenir by the Trow City 



i . S ; 3 Pref>. oe I P . X - precedin : 
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Directory Co. It contained a description of New York City in 
178':' written by Noah TebEter. The city was then hut two niles 
Ion;; and the description nicht wall have he en written of L. I. City 
some quarter century ago. This fact is interesting because it 
illustrates the fact somewhere noted that the pace of American 
town evolution in "he in,5 notably accelerated. The growth which it 
took "anhattan one hundred years to accomplish has been conceiv- 
ably approximated in character, if not <p.i to in degree, in ono- 
4»«rtir that tine in Long Island City. 

Of course, it is obvious that this is not by any means 
a scientific reply to the question at this chapter head. To give 
such an answer one must needs "lake a corresponding analysis "f 
tm trend of American town development as a .'/hole. That would 
necessitate a force of workers, a developed skill in direction and 
execution of their work, and the analysis of innumerable com- 
munities in the country, along well correlated lines, which would 
yield for the country at large town-data comparable to that con- 
tained in this study. 

r "herof or ; th i contention of its Being a sype evolution 
ia logic illy s ubs tuitiutod ra ;hor thuil Beiiintiflcally. 

tons I»l Jil Ci',„ '.j 0p v o; ^unities , w itt ProbAuntfe are not 
local ones.... -hey are Lhos,;; of the city throughout ; land. 
A:iong its opportunities ur : -o be numbered; 

Situation (elsewhere replaced by natural resources) 

Heterogeneity of isopuLatiou 

A high vitality and personality index 

An approximation of a high order of like-itindodness with 
an auBpicious range of variation therefrom 
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The predominance of "progress" in ths local and national 
inheritance. 

Its problems are: 
Taxation 

Public ownership 'and control of public utilities 

(af fee tin;;; L.I.O. now in the Ratter of docks and 
transportation) 
Conservation 

Water resources (forests not an iastie in I.. I.e..) 
Public health and morale 

The rising generation; health, education, op_ ortunity 
Industry 

Labor and Capital 

Trusts, Unions, Boci&llsri, Legislation 
Industrial Safety 

Insurance, T-'ovrs, Child Labor 
Economic Surplus 

Old age pensions, insurance against non- 
araployment, welfare work 

Social Economy 

The adjustment of the cost;-; of progress 
T'aintenanco of ideals 

Education 

Imperialism national survival and integration 

Equity and Justice. 

There is scarcely a single phase of these national prob- 
lems that fails of indications in this community. Varying in degree 

\ 
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as to the acuteness of their olaiia locally for solution yet thoy 
all are present and indications are obvious that in tho near 
future the local phases of the problems will reflect in no Bmall 
measure those r^pid national approaches to crises of interest 
which are visible on every hand. 
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CHAPTER XV. PROGNOSIS. 

It may ho said in pass '.ng that the estimates to follow 
art a composite of t!» reiterated opinions of aanjr s»n, prominent 
in many walks of life, who have, ken consulted in the course of 

preparing this thesis doctors, lawyers, roal sstate «ra, 

manufacturers, ministers ana old rasi dents, ^one of them of ae 
much as fifty year's observation of co,i'iuii.ity llfe,..,aho' of what 
trends seem inevitable fro/a i.'t, analysis of ,,r;smt conditions as 
I have made it ana herein included i\. 

That future development vviii long continue to ho 
sectional is generally concedad, ";.v , „u..:i creek fill one. nuclai, 
the Quaensboro "--(ridge ano ther, upper As toria of another sort, 
BliaBville-Sur.nyiiide ano ..tor. 

»#tov»-n Greek ,«ll attract, ,.» *m ,ai o th :> iver front 

to Astoria, the firms ueaii.: ; in hea/y or bulky *•..-. • '* .1 r. 

luniber, stone, earth (terra cotta., or inflanables, cLe-iicals 
veneers, etc. which to be commercially profitable ■nnr t he shipped 
hy water freightage both to ha;ie ana foreign markets. 

Along the Railroad will cluster other manufactures whose, 
market is wide and who require a Luiniuum of handling and ouiok 
transportation. Other manuf acturos of lei>s perishable product 
and limited market vixx Adeatu u..i.k fj „. 3 <itc>f, ..nil railroad 

because of cheaper ground ejipenoe and noutiiug for employees 
(Dutch Kills and Steinway). Ihe inciuasod popularity and 
practicability of automobile trucking ./ill make for . i. increase 
of this type of manufao i,ura in 1. 1. City, as will also the loca- 
tion here of so many auto factor ins . 

Behind the bo several alroaay marked industri,.! centers 
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there will no doubt grown up an ever widening area of homes for 
working men. In Blissvillo and outer Astoria this trend is al- 
ready marked, ^irst there are story-and-a-half and then two-story 

Jloa#8 hut land values r.re so rapidly rising that tenements are 
takiiw their place. It is estimated that fewer and fewer of the 
local homos will he owned by the dwellers. Already the Boekors 
for home plots are gains further out on the Island. This will 
ho further stimulated hy the planned extonHionB o f trolleys out 
Thompson Are., the subways to Corona and Astoria and double- 
tracking the College Point trolley line, as well as the electri- 
fication of the L. I. H. R. to Hempstead, the Pennsylvania tun- 
nels to ''anhattan, and the proposed extension of trolley service 
from «f»nh»tt»n hy way of the ^elmont tunnels and Hunters Point Ave. 
to the out-^rooklyn undeveloped sections. Ro wide an extension of 
the country will thus he brought within the range of short-time 
commutation that It will doubtless relegate much of the present 
city to purely commercial uses. 

The plans of the Pennsylvania system as included under 
the "'lew York and Long Island Connecting Hallway" to .hi oh belong 
the tunnel system under the "East "River, the great yards extending 
from Hunters Point, 4 miles to H'oodside, the bridge over North 
and South brothers Islands from Port ''orris (15. 13 "-th fit. "Manhat- 
tan) hy way of Astoria and Rteinway, connecting with the present 
L. I. railroad system, and with the Atlantic terminal at Port Pond 
Hay ... .will not greatly benefit the immediate section of 1. 1. City. 

This is realized and a BO"t of counter stimulus to trade 
is hole'- started hy the 'lot!. Terminal project and allied interests. 
Chief in the councils of this enterprise are the Degnon Contracting 
Company, though state, city and national cooperation is being se- 
cured. Details are not fully divulged but the impression is 
\ 

see p. 98d 
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that the plan is similar to that of the Bush Terminals in Brooklyn. 
A canal-barge terminal is planned to be situated at tho mouth of 
Newtown creek, both sides, and this to bo connected with the 
tunnels and bridge facilities and the connecting railway by a 
railroad extension thereto. Socks and improvements are already 
under way ana the $2,000,000 produce firm that will locate in 
Blissville and the refusal of the Begnon to lt;ase any of their 
gigantic holdings in that section in less than square- block units 
indicate somuAhat the scale on Which these changes are expected 
to take place . 

(see pp. 12-15) 



